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Executive Summary 


Picture children in three early leaming classrooms. 
Picture them having vastly different leaming experiences. 
Picture directors making decisions based on disconnected standardsand funding streams. 
Now envision State agenciescreating a systems-level response to quality. 


Now envision ALL children entering kindergarten ready to leam. 


The Early Leaming Challenge (ELC) program awarded more than $1billion in four-year grants to 20 
States to implement comprehensive and cohesive high-quality early leaming systemsthat support 
young children with high needs and their families. Congress made this unprecedented investment in 
early leaming because the research isclearthat children who enter kindergarten ready to succeed 
are more likely to read by 3rd grade and thrive in high school and beyond. 


A key leverin making these improvements was the enhancement of States’ Quality Rating and 
Improvement Systems (QRIS). A QRISis designed to measure, rate, and dissemination information 
about the quality of the early leaming and development programs that participate in the QRIS. 
Through ELC, States worked acrossagenciesto improve, orin some cases, reinvent their QRIS. 


This report summarizes the progress ELC States made since the program began in 2012. It includes 
selected examples of key initiatives States undertook to create a comprehensive system of high- 
quality programs for young children and their families. Specifically, it lboksat States’ efforts to refine 
their QRIS; examine progress elements (including early leaming standards, screenings, and 
assessment systems); engage and support families; support the eany leaming workforce; enhance 
early childhood data systems; and foster community connections. The content wasdrawn from 
States’ ELC Annual and Final Performance Reports. 


Asa result of the efforts States have undertaken, it can now be said that more children with high 
needsare enrolled in high-quality programs and more programs participate in the States’ QRIS. 


e The numberof programs that participate in their States’ QRIS increased by 92 percent, from 
37,630 programsto neany 72,000 programs by 2016. 


e More than 14,600 programsmoved up into the top tiers of their QRIS, an increase of 162 
percent. By 2016, nearly 24,000 programs were in the top tiers of their States’ QRIS. 


e More children with high needsare enrolled in programsand servicesthat are in the top tiers 
of their QRIS. 


o In 2016, more than a quarter million children were enrolled in high-quality programs 
that accepted child care subsidies through the Child Care and Development Fund 
(CCDF), an increase of 101 percent. 


o More than 300,000 children were enrolled in high-quality State-funded preschool 
programsin 2016, an increase of 221 percent. 
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o Neanya quartermillion children were enrolled in high-quality Eany Head Start and 
Head Start programs in 2016, an increase of 175 percent. 


States made progressin developing and strengthening their comprehensive early leaming and 
development systems. 


States improved program quality by providing technical assistance, professional 
development opportunities, scholarships, merit awards, and grants. 


Families leamed about the value and availability of high-quality early leaming programs and 
services through media campaigns, websites, parent cafés, and other strategies. 


States enhanced their early leaming standardsand aligned them with program standards 
that were adopted acrossagencies. 


States addressed the importance of developmental screenings. Over the course of the 
grant, the number of children who received regularly scheduled development screening 
increased by 32 percent, to nearly 775,000 children. 


Most States enhanced their existing kindergarten entry assessment (KEA) or implemented 
new KEAsto measure children’s progress at the beginning of kindergarten. Others 
developed new toolsor adapting commercially developed tools for use as their KEA. 


States provided families with information about activities to support their children’s 
development. They developed culturally appropnate program standards for family 
engagement and trained educatorsto engage and support families. 


States aligned professional development requirements with early leaming and development 
standards, and they strengthened the workforce through professional development 
opportunities, career ladders, enhanced coursework, and improved workforce registries. 


States built integrated data systemsto streamline data collection and reporting, minimize 
data duplication, and enable programsand stakeholdersto make data-driven decisions 
and programmatic improvements. 


States empowered local communitiesto improve opportunities for children and families at 
the community level. 


States used the ELC program to make advancementsand drive positive changes in their early 
leaming and development systems, often in the face of significant challenges. Other States are 
benefiting from these experiences and lessonsas they work on improving their own systems. 


And the work continues. Every yeara new set of children gets ready to enter kindergarten. So, 
States continue to find waysto answer critical questions, address complex challenges, and 
implement innovative solutions to ensure that their early leaming systems evolve and improve. 


States continue this work with the enduring vision that all young children will have a strong 
foundation for success. 
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ELC Overview and Background 
ELC Framework for Reform 


The Early Leaming Challenge (ELC) program, authonzed by Congressin 2011, awarded grantsto 20 
States to support their efforts to implement an integrated system of high-quality early leaming 
programsand bring promising practicesto the broader eany leaming field. 


The fundamental goalsof the ELC program were to improve the quality of early leaming programs 
and servicesand increase accessto those programsand services for young children with high 
needsso they enter kindergarten ready to succeed. The key to achieving these complex goals 
under ELC wasdeveloping a comprehensive, State-level early leaming system that reflects a unified 
approach to supporting young children with high needsand their families. Such a comprehensive 
and coordinated system requires effective govemance structuresand broad-based participation 
by key agenciesand stakeholders in the State. 


The theory of change that underliesthe ELC program includes five key reform levers that, if 
influenced positively, lead to a comprehensive system of high-quality programs for young children 
and their families. These individual reform levers are: Strengthening Quality Rating and Improvement 
Systems (QRIS); Examining progress elements (including early leaming standards, screenings, and 
assessment systems); Engaging and supporting families; Enhancing early childhood data systems; 
and Strengthening the eany leaming workforce. Figure 1 represents the framework that servesasthe 
foundation of an effective early leaming and development reform agenda focused on school 
readiness and ongoing educational success for all children. 
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Figure 1. ELC Framework and Theory of Change 


States used this framework for reform when developing their ELC plans. Each of the framework 
components is described in detail in the sections of this report, along with examples of how States 
have addressed these areasin their State plans. 


When submitting their grant applications, all States were required to address the core components 
of improving their comprehensive State systems and their QRIS. Beyond those fundamental 
requirements, States identified specific components within “focused investment areas’ that they 
believed would have the greatest impact for children and families within their unique State 
contexts.' Table 1 showsthe core areasand focused investment areas addressed by each of the 
ELC grantees. 
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Core Areasand Focused Investment Areas Addressed in ELC State Plans 


All States 


Demonstrating past commitment to early learning and 
development reform agenda and goals 

across the State 

grant 


Developing and adopting a common, statewide tiered quality 
rating and improvement system 


All States 
All States 


All States 


All States 


Promoting participation in the State’s tiered QRIS 


Rating and monitoring early learning and development 
programs 


All States 
All States 


Promoting access to high-quality early learning and 
development programs for children with high needs 


Validating the effectiveness of State tiered QRIS 


All States 


20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


All States 


CA, CO, DE, GA, KY, MD, MA, MN, 


Developing and using statewide, high-quality early learning and NJ, NM, NC, OH, OR, PA, RI, VT, WA, 


development standards 


Wl 
Supporting effective uses of Comprehensive Assessment 1 CO, GA, MD, MA, MN, NM, NC, OH, 
Systems PA, RI, VT 


Identifying and addressing the health, behavioral, and 
developmental needs of children with high needs to improve 
school readiness 


F , is GA, KY, MD, MA, MI, NJ, NC, PA, 
Engaging and supporting families 10 WA, WI 
Developing a Workforce Knowledge and Competency 14 CO, DE, GA, KY, MD, MN, NJ, NM, 
Framework and a progression of credentials OH, OR, PA, RI, WA, WI 
Supporting early childhood educators in improving their 15 CA, CO, DE, GA, IL, MD, MA, MI, 
knowledge, skills, and abilities MN, NM, NC, OR, PA, RI, VT 
CA, CO, DE, GA, IL, KY, MD, MA, MI, 


MN, NJ, NM, NC, OH, OR, PA RI, VT, 
WA 


Building or enhancing an early learning data system to improve 16 GA, IL, KY, MD, MA, MI, MN, NJ, 
instruction, practices, services, and policies NM, NC, OH, OR, PA, RI, VT, WI 


Table 1. Core Areasand Focused Investment Areas Addressed by ELC Grantees 


CA, DE, MD, MI, NJ, NC, OR, VT 


Understanding the status of children’s learning and 
development at kindergarten entry 
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ELC Grantee States 


The ELC grants were awarded in three phases. The initial nine Phase 1 State grants (Califomia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Washington) were awarded in 2012. The following year, five Phase 2 States (Colorado, Illinois, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Wisconsin) rec eived initial funding, and received supplementary funding in 
2014. A new grant competition was held in 2014, with minor adjustments to requirements based on 
lowerfunding levels. Six Phase 3 States (Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, New J ersey, Pennsylvania, 


and Vermont) received funding underthat 
competition. Each grant cycle was four years with 
the option of a fifth no-cost extension year. The 
Federal investment in these 20 ELC grants amounted 
to just over $1 billion. This discretionary grant program 
isadministered jointly by the U.S. Departments of 
Education and Health and Human Services. 

The 20 ELC grantee States, their phases, and funding 
amounts are represented in Figure 2.i 


2012-15 PHASE 1 CA, DE, MD, MA, NC, OH, RI, WA 
2013-16 PHASE 2 CO, IL, NM, OR, WI 
2014-17 PHASE3 GA, KY, MI, NJ, PA, VT 


ELC FEDERAL 
GRANT AMOUNTS 


PHASE 1 GRANTEES 2012-2015 


California 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 
Washington 


$75,000,000 
$49,676,744 
$49,999,143 
$50,000,000 
$44,858,313 
$69,991,121 
$69,993,362 
$50,000,000 
$60,000,000 


PHASE 2 GRANTEES 2013-2016 


Colorado 
Illinois 

New Mexico 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 


$44,888,832 
$52,498,043 
$37,500,000 
$30,763,353 
$34,052,084 


PHASE 3 GRANTEES 2014-2017 


Georgia 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Vermont 


$51,739,254 
$44,347,932 
$51,736,815 
$44,286,179 
$61,733,877 
$36,930,618 


Total ELC Funding: $1,000,197,700 


Figure 2: Early Leaming Challenge Grantees and Funding Amounts 


A distinct focus of ELC is ensuring that children with the highest needs have increased accessto 
high-quality early leaming experiences. A child with high needsis defined under ELC asa child 
from birth through kindergarten entry who is from a low-income family or otherwise in need of 
special assistance and support. This definition includes children who have disabilities or 
developmental delays; who are English leamers; who reside on “Indian lands’; who are migrant, 


homeless, orin fostercare; and other children as identified by the State. ii 
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According to the most recent census data, there are nearly 12 million children under the age of 6 
living in the 20 ELC Grantee States. Forty-six percent of these children are living in low-income 
families (with a family income of less than twice the Federal poverty threshold). Collectively, the ELC 
Grantee Statesare implementing initiatives that have the potential to reach more than half of all 
low-income children underthe age of 6in the nation. Table 2 showsthe numbers and percentages 
of children living in low-income families in each of the ELC Statesand nationally. 


Children Under Age 6 in Low-Income Families in ELC States 
Total number of Total number of Percent of children 
children under children underage 6 under age 6 in low- 
Grantee age 6 in low-income income families 
families 
Califomia 2,882,449 1,368,566 47% 
Colorado 397,334 166,530 42% 
Delaware 64,685 27,712 43% 
Georgia 784,724 422,012 54% 
Illinois 941,411 404,997 43% 
Kentucky 323,227 169,138 52% 
Maryland 424,061 143,150 34% 
Massachusetts 428,387 137,930 32% 
Michigan 680,020 337,758 50% 
Minnesota 411,410 149,243 36% 
New J ersey 629,117 220,906 35% 
New Mexico 163,455 96,052 59% 
North Carolina 724,479 388,225 54% 
Ohio 825,820 411,240 50% 
Oregon 269,911 133,414 49% 
Pennsylvania 842,084 358,115 43% 
Rhode Isiand 65,780 29,153 44% 
Vermont 36,668 15,715 43% 
Washington 512,831 219,851 43% 
Wisconsin 410,114 178,315 43% 
A U anee ° 36 5,0 460% 
i[e ebie U DU q 0 
Percentage oO are ate aero O ome 
a e OoOmpared to Nationa! tota Yo 


Table 2: Population of Children under Age 6 Who are Living in Low-Income Families 


Sources: Data for children ages 0-5 from the Population Division, U.S. Census Bureau for data year 2012. 
Data forchildren below 200 percent FPL from the American Community Survey (ACS) fordata year 2012. 
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Building and Enhancing Coordinated Eany 
Leaming Systems 


Services and supports that promote young children’s early leaming and development are 
delivered through programs overseen by a variety of State agencies. Each of these programs has 
itsown funding stream, accountability requirements, personnel and program standards, and data 
collection and reporting procedures. This patchwork of servicesand systemscan lead to 
inefficiencies, duplication or disruption of services, confusion for families, and ultimately lost 
opportunities for young children. 


The drafters of the ELC program challenged Statesto “sustain and build on the strengths of these 
programs, acknowledge and appreciate their differences, reduce inefficiency, improve quality, 
and ultimately delivera coordinated set of servicesand expenencesthat support young children’s 
successin school and beyond”. In addition, States were required to have a functioning State 
Advisory Council asa grant requirement. 


Successful coordination of services into a comprehensive and cohesive early leaming system 
requires meaningful partnerships and effective govemance structuresto guide and support the 
work. ELC Statestook up the challenge to develop govemance structures that support the 
implementation of multiple plansand approaches. They also made effortsto ensure that the 
partners within the State worked from a single vision and coordinated their efforts to create 
systems-level solutions that stand the test of time and survive beyond the curent leadership. 


Partnerships with Participating State Agencies 


An important focus of the ELC program wasencouraging Statesto bring together the various 
sectors in their States to coordinate their eany leaming systems. Ata minimum, ELC Grantees were 
required to engage agencies that administer the following programs: Child Care and Development 
Fund (CCDF), Individuals with Disa bilities Education Act (IDEA), State-funded preschool, home 
visiting, Title | of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), Head Start State 
Collaboration Grant, Title V Matemal and Child Health Services Block Grant, the State's Child Care 
Licensing, and the State Education Agency (see Text Box on page 9 fora complete definition of 
Participating State Agencies.) In practice, there hasbeen vanability in the degree to which States 
actively engaged these agencies in their ELC grant activities. States varied in the number of major 
agencies that administer their early childhood programsand in the structures they use to oversee 
these programs. Some Statescentralized the management of all projects undera single entity. In 
other States, individual projects within the overall ELC State plan were managed by different 
agencies. The following examples illustrate efforts made by Statesto engage participating 
agencies in their ELC work. 
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A number of States established leadership 
teams with representatives from each of 
their Participating State Agencies. 


It is important to note that despite the 
establishment of participating agency 
leadership teams, there were many 
instances in which key representatives within 
the leadership teams left their positions and 
new relationships had to be formed. 


Califomia’s Early Leaming Challenge 
Integrated Action Team wascharged 
with active coordination of project 
implementation. 


Georgia established an Implementation 
Team composed of key staff members 
from participating State agencies 
responsible for implementing the ELC 
projects. This crossagency 
implementation team meets regularly to 
review progress on Georgia'sscope of 
work, troubleshoot any challenges, and 
ensure collaboration acrossgrant 
projects. 


Membership in Illinois’ Interagency Team 
evolved overtime to include more 
participating agencies. 


Massachusetts established interagency 
partnerships with several of their 
participating State agencies, including 
agenciesthat were not required under 
the ELC grant, such asthe Office of 
Immigrants and Refugees. 


Minnesota established an advisory group made up of representatives of participating programs 
and instituted multiple cross-sectorand cross-agency feedback loops to solicit input on project 


activities. 
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Participating State Agencies 


Participating State Agencies are State agencies 
that administer public funds related to early 
learning and development and are participating in 
the State’s ELC Plan. Required Participating State 
Agencies under the program included: 


e Agencies that administer or supervise the 
administration of CCDF; 


e Section 619 of Part B of IDEA and Part C of 
IDEA programs; 


e State-funded preschool; 

e Home visiting; 

e Title | of ESEA; 

e Head Start State Collaboration Grant; 


e Title V Maternal and Child Health Services 
Block Grant; 


e State's Child Care Licensing Agency; and 
e State Education Agency. 


The State Advisory Council on Early Childhood 
Education and Care and other State agencies, 
such as the agencies that administer or supervise 
the administration of Child Welfare, Mental 
Health, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF), Community-Based Child Abuse 
Prevention, the Child and Adult Care Food 
Program, and the Adult Education and Family 
Literacy Act, can be participating State agencies if 
they elect to participate in the ELC State Plan. 
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Several States have actively engaged their State Early Leaming or Early Childhood Advisory Councils 
in their ELC Work. Advisory Councils in Illinois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Vermont play 


key advisory rolesin their grant implementation. North Carolina’s Early Childhood Advisory Council 
served astheirlead oversight agency. A number of the ELC States utilized their Advisory Councils to 
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engage stakeholdersin the planning and implementation of ELC project activities as well. 
G ovemance implementation (e.g., Pennsylvania). 


Effective govemance is critically important in 
supporting the State’s effortsto implementa 
comprehensive, integrated system of high- 
quality early leaming programsand serices. 
A well-functioning govemance structure 
allows participating State agenciesand other 
partnersto work together to benefit young 
children and their families. Leaders within such 
a structure must have the authority and 
responsibility to set policies that facilitate 
interagency coordination, streamline 
decision-making, effectively allocate funds 
and other resources, make program decisions, 
collect and interpret data, and create 
opportunities for long-term sustainability. 


There are fourbasic types of govemance 
structures for eany care and education 
programsand functions in ELC States. Each of 
these types of govemance structure hasits 
unique advantagesand disadvantages. 


e Programsand functions are 
consolidated in an independent State 
agency focused specifically on early 
education and care (e.g., Georgia 
and Massachusetts). 


e Programsand functionsare 
consolidated ina State agency that 
has broader responsibilities beyond 
early education, typically the State 
Education Agency (e.g., Maryland 
and New Mexico). 


e Programsand functions are 
administered by multiple agencies but 
are underthe purview of a 
coordinating office. This management 
structure crosses State agenciesto 
create unified policy and 
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e Programsand functions are 
administered by multiple agencies 
with no formal coordination or 
collaboration structure. 


Despite the type of structure in place, many 
ELC States were challenged by leadership 
changesin the State that jeopardized their 
ELC govemance structure during the years of 
their grants. Forexample, 


Illinois faced leadership changes across 
several State agenciesand 
unprecedented State budget challenges. 
Despite these challengesand a change in 
Govemor, Illinois was able to maintain their 
initial ELC govemance structure. 


Kentucky experienced significant 
govemance challengesdue to a 
gubematonal change that resulted in new 
leadership appointments in both the 
Education and Workforce Development 
Cabinet and the Cabinet for Health and 
Family Services, which oversee a number of 
ELC grant projects. 


Gubematonal changes in Rhode Island 
resulted in a reconvened Children’s 
Cabinet, which had an impact on the 
leadership structure forthe grant. 


For more information on ELC govemance 
structures, see the Early Leaming Challenge 
Technical Assistance publication, Early 


Leaming Govemance in Race to the Top - 
Early Leaming Challenge States. 
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Legislation, Policies, and Executive Orders 


The ELC grant helped States target increased 
attention to early childhood programsand 
services in their States. Legislation, executive 
orders, and agencies’ regulations and policies 
enacted during the ELC grant penod had an 
impact on the implementation of the grant 
and the quality of early childhood education. 


States were affected by Executive Ordersand 
budgeting decisions. 


In Illinois, the lack of a FY 2016 State 
budget and the resulting fiscal crisis 
contnbuted to significant insta bility in the 
early childhood system and impacted their 
ability to implement many ELC initiatives. 


In Michigan, Executive Order 2015-4 
created a new Department of Health and 
Human Services, and child care licensing 
wasmoved to the Department of Licensing 
and Regulatory Affairs, both of which 
necessitated leaming new policiesand 
procedures. 


In Rhode Island, the effects of an Executive 
Order 15-07 to reduce regulatory burden 
and the changes resulting from new 
agency leadership significantly delayed 
the promulgation of revised regulations for 
family child care. 


Several States passed legislation that used 
the State’s quality rating and improvement 
system asa key framework for improving 
the quality of early leaming. 


Califomia’s FY 2014-15 Budget Act process 
(Trailer Bill - Senate Bill 858) established a 
State QRIS Block Grant program for 
Califomia's State Preschool. 


Kentucky passed HB 234 in 2015 that 
requires all publicly funded early leaming 
and development programsto participate 
in the State’s QRIS. 


In 2013, Rhode Island implemented a 
regulatory rule change that required 
participation in their QRIS forall programs 
accepting the Child Care Assistance 
Program (CCAP). 


Vermont's Universal Prekindergarten Act 
166 of 2014 established universal preschool 
for 3-, 4-, and 5-yearolds. Preschool 
programs that met quality requirements 
(national accreditation, 4or5 stars, or3 
stars with an approved plan) were eligible 
for tuition reimbursement of $3,000 per 
child. 


Washington's Ea rly Start Act of 2015 requires 
programs that serve families using subsidies 
be rated 3, 40r5 in Washington’s QRIS by 
2019. Early Childhood Education and 
Assistance Program (ECEAP) providers must 
eama rating of 40r5. In addition, the State 
must develop single set of standards and 
address diversity baniers. 
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Additional legislative actionsand policy 
decisions affect States’ early care and 
education systems: 


The North Carolina Kindergarten Entry 
Assessment is now a statewide mandate for 
all kindergarten children. 


Oregon’s Early Leaming Division is 
strengthening their professional 
development system. 


In Rhode Island, family child care providers 
have the right to union representation. 


In Vermont, the Health Department has the 
authority to collect developmental 
screening data. 


Many States experienced legislative, policy 
and regulatory changesto accommodate 
new requirements from the Federal Child Care 
and Development Block Grant related to 
eligibility, background checks, licensing 
caseloads, and consumer friendly websites. 
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Ohio Legislative Changes 


House Bill 64 passed in 2015, required 
identification of specific components, 
goals, and benchmarks to be included in 
Step Up To Quality, Ohio’s QRIS. It requires 
instructional time for homes and centers in 
QRIS and mandates  State-funded 
preschool programs and preschool special 
education classroom be rated by July 1, 
2018. It also requires all centers and Type 
A homes using public funds be 3, 4, or 5 
star rated by July 1, 2025. In addition, it 
requires common application and program 
eligibility for publicly funded programs 
across agencies. Ohio’s Administrative 
Code defined minimum instruction time 
for Step Up to Quality, and adjusted co- 
payment requirements and _ eligibility 
criteria for families. Additionally, the Ohio 
Departments of Job and Family Services 
and Education expanded Ohio’s 3 star Step 
Up To Quality system to a5 star system. 


The ELC program provided an 
unprecedented opportunity for States to 
make improvements in their eany leaming 
and development systems for children from 
birth through age 5 that could lead to higher 
quality programsand increased accessto 
those programs for significantly more children 
with high needs. A key leverin making these 
improvements is the enhancement of States’ 
Quality Rating and Improvement Systems 
(QRIS). A QRISisa system that isdesigned to 
measure, rate, and dissemination information 
about the quality of the early leaming and 
development programsthat participate in the 
QRIS. Most States’ QRIS are voluntary systems, 
meaning that some orall programsare not 
required to participate. 


QRISin ELC States 


States’ QRIS were initially designed to address 
quality in center-based child care programs 
and family child homesand built higher levels, 
ortiers, of quality based on State child care 
licensing regulations. 


States that applied for ELC grants were 
awarded points by grant reviewers based on 
their plans to improve, or in some cases 
reinvent, their QRIS. To increase accessto 
high-quality programs and services for all 
children in every type of early leaming and 
development program, ELC required States to 
expand QRISbeyond child care programs. 
ELC required States to design and implement 
a common, statewide QRIS in which all State- 
regulated early leaming and development 
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STRENGTHENING QUALITY RATING AND 
IMPROVEMENT SYSTEMS 


programshad incentive to participate, with 
an emphasis on programstun by participating 
State agencies (fora list of Participating State 
Agencies, see the text box on p. 9). In 
addition, ELC required States to conduct 
validation studies of their QRIS systems to 
determine whether the tiers in their QRIS 
reflected meaningful differences in the levels 
of program quality, as well asto measure 
other elements of the system. Links to 
individual validation studies that have been 
completed by ELC States are included in 
individual State profilesthat accompany this 
report. 


States focused their ELC funding on improving 
and enhancing their QRISat a vanety of 
levels. Some States focused initially on 
expanding the system to include participation 
of a broaderrange of early leaming and 
development programs. Other States could 
move forward more quickly with providing 
supportsto improve program quality. All States 
worked toward increasing the number of 
children with high needs in programsthat 
were of high quality. 


The key components of an effective QRIS 
system that States addressed in their grants 
include bringing the QRISstatewide; 
expanding program eligibility in the QRIS; 
enhancing program standards; refining 
program monitoring and accountability 
processes; providing supportsand incentives 
to improve quality; and communicating 
about the QRISto families and consumers 
(see Figure 3). 
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QRISare complexand multi-faceted systems 
so only a crosssection from the various types 
of State improvement activities are included 
in this report. For additional examples of the 
efforts States are making to enhance their 
QRIS, see the BUILD E-Book Chapter 8: Impact 
of the Early Leaming Challenge on State 
Quality Rating and Improvement Systems and 
the QRISCompendium. 


Building and Enhancing 
Statewide Quality Rating 
and Improvement 
Systems 


Some States used the ELC grant fundsasan 
opportunity to strengthen existing QRIS, while 
others overhauled or even completely re- 
created their systems. North Carolina, for 
example, had a mature QRISat the beginning 
of their ELC grant, so they were able to 
devote energy and resourcesto improving 
quality of programs within the system. Similarly, 
Washington hashad 100 percent program 
participation in their QRIS since the beginning 
of their grant. Some States, however, including 
Colorado, Illinois, and Ohio, have redesigned 
their QRIS through their ELC grants. Ohio 
moved from a three-star system to a five-star 
system. Illinois transitioned from QUALITY 
COUNTS to a new system, ExceleRate IL 
Kentucky, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania are 
also revising their systems and are inthe 
process of rolling out these new systems. 
Wisconsin made substantial revisions to their 
QRIS during their grant period. 
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COMPONENTS OF AN 
EFFECTIVE QUALITY RATING 
AND IMPROVEMENT SYSTEM 

CQRIS) 


v« Statewide > 
A comprehensive system 


o* Eligibility »* 
Participation by programs, including by child care centers 
and family child care homes 


v% Standards ** 
The quality indicators that define increasingly higher 


levels of program quality 


x Monitoring and Accountability >< 
Tools to measure the quality of a program 


>» Program and Practitioner Supports »* 
Training, coaching, and consultation to help programs 
meet higher standards 


vc Incentives >‘ 
Grants, scholarships, and rewards to encourage and 
support meeting higher levels of quality 


x‘ Family and Consumer Education >* 
Using icons or visual aids (like stars) that parents and the 
public can use to identify the quality of programs 


Figure 3. Components of an Effective QRIS 


QRIS Standards 


As part of improving and enhancing their 
QRIS, many States revised and expanded their 
QRIS program standards. 


Delaware established “Essential Standards’ 
for their 4 and 5 starlevel programsin their 
QRIS, Delaware Stars. Essential tandards 
include annual child developmental 
screenings, child formative assessments, 
early childhood cumiculum and child 
observations, administrator credential 
requirements, and cumculum and 
assessment credential requirements. 
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Illinois established common QRIS standards 
for licensed child care centers, school 
based preschool classrooms, and Head 

Sta rt/Early Head Start programs. They cross 
walked their standards across all types of 
settings, including licensed child care 
centers and family homes, State-funded 
preschools, and Head Start programs. 


Colorado Shines established five categones 
of quality standards for their QRIS: 

1) workforce qualifications and professional 
development; 2) family partnerships; 

3) leadership, management, and 
administration; 4) leaming environment; 
and 5) child health. 


Kentucky established programsstandards 
in fourdomains: Family and Community 
Engagement; Classroom and Instructional 
Quality; Staff Qualifications and 
Professional Development; and 
Administrative and Leadership Practices. 
Quality coaches work with licensed 
programsto help them submit evidence for 
verification for their Kentucky All STARS 
ratings. Kentucky ties professional! 
development opportunities and incentives 
to these standards. 


Michigan’s QRIS, Great Start to Quality, is 
organized around five standards of quality: 
Cumiculum and Instruction; Staff 
Qualifications and Professional 
Development; Family and Community 
Partnerships; Environment; and 
Administration and Management - with 
identified indicators of high quality within 
each category. 


Pennsylvania, for their revised STARS, 
created three program tracks of evidence- 
based standards, individual improvement 
activities, and monitoring and reporting. 
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Several States aligned their QRIS with their 
States’ early leaming and development 
standards (e.g., Michigan, Vermont. 


(For examples of State’s effortsto enhance 
early leaming and development standards, 
see the Examining Progress section of this 
report.) 


Monitonng and 
Accountability 


QRIS accountability systems involve examining 
and rating program quality aswell asongoing 
monitoring. Stateshave enhanced their 
rating, monitoring, and accountability 
processesin a number of ways. 


Colorado made it easier for programs to 
get rated by helping them get onto the 
QRIS rating schedule and into the rating 
pipeline. 


Georgia and Kentucky expanded their 
rating assessment teamsby adding more 
ratersto streamline the processand reduce 
rating times. 


Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Ohio 
put effort into providing additional training 
to their QRIS raters. 


In New) ersey, raters undertook a process 
of guided practice, which included lessons 
on developmentally appropriate practices, 
reviews of completed assessments, and 
simulated ratings using video clips of real 
situations. 


States have also offered incentives for 
programsto get re-rated. Forexample, 
Georgia provides supports to programsthat 
want to get re-rated, and Washington offers 
one free re-rating to providersthat do not rate 
a Level 3 within an identified time frame. 
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Increasing Program 
Enrollment in QRIS 


A primary lever forthe ELC program wasto 
improve the quality of all typesof programs by 
enrolling them in the States’ QRIS. In some 
States, participation in these QRISis 
legislatively mandated ordefined by 
administrative rules, and in other States 
participation is voluntary forsome oralltypes 
of programs. Variations in State performance 
on the program participation measure often 
reflects whether participation is voluntary for 
all programs, required for all programsthat 
are licensed by the State, required forall eany 
education programsthat receive public 
funding, or required forall programs that 
receive CCDF (subsidy) funding. 


Participation in the QRISis ° 


voluntary in 12 ELC States ‘a 


Scanian ay attained scale across the State,» 
: : : hasaclearset of supports for % 
Michigan, Massachusetls, —— § poviders to increase their quality 
Minnesota, New Jersey, : and has significant public and 
New Mexico, Oregon, * — political support to ensure 
Pennsylvania, and . its futu re. 

Vermont). Regardlessofthe “> 

voluntary nature of these ™%, ; 
systems, many Stateshave been wee, 


successful at recruiting and enrolling 
substantial percentages of programsinto the 
system. Forexample, all State-funded 
preschool programsand all Head Start/Early 
Head Start programs participate in the QRISin 
Delaware. In Michigan, all licensed and 
registered programsand providers are in the 
QRISand are assigned an “Empty Star” until 
they volunteer to be rated for one of the 
published star levels. 
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In three ELC States (Colorado, Illinois, and 
North Carolina), all licensed programsare 
assigned to the first level of the QRIS until they 
meet additional requirements. There are no 
requirements that programsbe rated beyond 
the licensing requirement of the first level. 
Ohio requires all publicly funded programsto 
participate in the QRIS. Kentucky passed 
legislation mandating the participation of 
publicly funded child care centersand 
certified family child care homes in their 
revised QRIS. 


The remaining four ELC States (Maryland, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
require programsthat participate in the child 
care subsidy program to participate in QRIS. 


Increasing the numberof programsina 
State's QRIS requires thoughtful 
*. planning and a multipronged 
approach. Initially, QRIS focused 
on enrolling child care 
programs into the system. With 
ELC funding, these systems 
have further evolved, and 
the emphasishas shifted to 
: bringing more programs, such 
. as State-funded preschools and 
Ea ny Head Start and Head Start, 
aw into the QRISin an effort to ensure 
that all families of children birth through age 
5 have access to quality early leaming 
opportunities regardless of where they receive 
services. ELC Statesare also exploring waysto 
include home-based programsthat have not 
traditionally been included in the QRIS, such 
asIDEA Part C eanly intervention services and 
home visiting programs. Figure 4 shows the 
progress ELC Statesare making to include 
more programsin the QRIS. 


e 
e 
, a 
o 
e 
e 
eo 
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69,762 
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Figure 4. Increasing the Number of Programs Participating In the QRIS 


Overall, ELC Granteescombined showed a 92 Illinois and North Carolina used their Child 


percent increase in the number of programs 
that participate in their States’ QRIS. At the 
time of their applications (baseline), there 
were 37,630 programsenrolled across all 20 


ELC States QRIS’. Neary 72,000 programs were 


enrolled by the end of 2016 - an increase of 
34,361 programs. The most successhasbeen 
seen in enrolling more CCDF-funded 
programs, Head Start and Early Head Start 
programs, and State-funded preschool 
programsin the QRIS. 


Based on their unique State contexts, States 
have emphasized bringing different types of 
programsinto the QRIS, with some States 
making concerted effortsto engage certain 
program types ortargeting particular 
communities. 


Georgia increased the number of licensed 
child care centersin the system and used 
community-based recruitment efforts in 
their Zones. 


Michigan and Oregon worked to engage 
tribal communities and to overcome 
bamiers to their participation in the QRIS. 


Kentucky and Michigan focused efforts on 
enrolling regulation-exempt family 
providers into their QRIS. 
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Care Resource and Referral agency 
(CCR&R) Quality Specialists to help engage 
community programsin the QRIS. 


Illinois piloted expedited pathways for 
Head Start programsto achieve quality 
ratings. Asa result of the findings from the 
pilot, all Head Start programswill be 
presumptively eligible for the Silver Circle of 
Quality based on Federal Head Start 
monitoring results. 


CCR&R staff have played a number of 
central roles in Georgia, Illinois, and North 
Carolina’s QRIS efforts, including providing 
professional development to ratersand 
technical assistance to programsas they 
proceed through the rating process. 


Ohio offered mini-grants to organizations to 
help their programs become rated. 


Oregon increased participation for 
programs serving children of color, children 
of diverse language families, children in 
poverty, and children in rural communities. 
They are also working with Head Start 
programs to identify system bamiers and 
create system alignment. 


Pennsylvania established the Start-Up 
Technical Assistance Peer Mentoring 
program to help recruit new providersin 
moderate-high risk and high-risk counties. 
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Some States targeted effortstoward enrolling more IDEA Number of CCDF-funded Programs 
Part B, section 619 programs into their QRIS. in QRIS (B2c) 


Delaware, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Ohio, and sao10 40943 
Rhode Island successfully increased participation of 

their Part B, section 619 programsin the QRIS. In 26,181 

addition: Georgia incorporated an inclusion — 

endorsement in their QRIS; Illinois implemented an 

Award of Excellence for Inclusion of Children with ligt 


Special Needs that programscould eam at the “s ak Se | Sk Sete 


highest tier of their system; and Wisconsin invested ina 9 14 20 20 20 
va riety of tra ining a nd p rofessio na | develo p ment Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees 
activities aimed at supporting inclusive practices. Figure 5. Number of CCDF-funded Programs in QIRS 


Minnesota saw increases, but asa result of recent 
changesin Minnesota’s QRIS, IDEA Part B, section 619 Number of State-funded Preschool Programs 
and PartC programsare no longer eligible to ILS (B28) 
participate in Parent Aware. 


9,945 


8,771 
. . . . . 6,896 

Limitations in State data systems have made it 

challenging for most States to report consistent data on 

some program types in their QRIS, including IDEA Part B, 


3,261 


619 and Part C programs, and ESEA Title | programs. For ue? 
this reason, aggregate data are reported here only for 
CCDF-funded programs, State-funded preschool 2012 «2013—~=i‘<‘«~UOKS:ti“‘<«é«éiSSCt*«i 
programs, and Early Head Start and Head Start programs. 9 14 20 20 20 

. . Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees 
State data on other typesof programs enrolled into their 
QRIScan be found in the individual State APRs. Figure 6. Number of State-funded Preschool Programs 


in QRIS 
Figures 5, 6, and 7 illustrate increasesin the numbers of 


programsenrolled in the States’ QRIS overtime. When 
examining the data on CCDF-funded programsin the 


Number of Early Head Start/Head Start Programs 
in QRIS (B2c) 


5,027 


QRIS, it isimportant to note that the majority of States 4,725 
experienced a decrease in the overall number of CCDF- 3,750 
funded programsin their States, primarily due to program 
closures. 2,225 

1,628 
Between 2015 and 2016, the number of CCDF-funded iz 
programs declined in 13 of the 20 ELC states. The number || 


of CCDF-funded programsremained flat in Califomia 2012 «2013's 2014.-—S «2015 ~—S 2016 
and Washington. Only Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, 9 14 20 20 20 

7 . . Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees Grantees 
Massachusetts, and Ohio saw increasesin the number of 
CCDF-funded programs. Figure 7. Number of Early Head Start/Head Start 


Programsin QRIS 
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Improving Program Quality 


In addition to increasing the number and types of programsthat participate in the QRIS, ELC States 
invested considerable effort and resourcesto support programsin moving up through the State- 
defined tiers of quality. During the initial years of their grants, many States focused on enrolling more 
programs, and in later years they addressed strategiesand incentivesto improve program quality. 


For ELC performance measure reporting, States were required to designate which of theirtiers make 
up their highest quality tiers. States differed in the numbers of tiers or levels in their QRIS system and 
which tiers they designated as top-quality tiers. Table 3 shows the numbers of tiers in each State’s 
QRISand which tiers the State defined as their highest quality levels for ELC reporting purposes. 


Califomia 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Colorado 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Delaware 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Illinois 5 Tilers4and 5 
Kentucky 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Maryland 5 Tiers 4 and 5 
Michigan 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
New J ersey 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
New Mexico 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
North Carolina 5 Tilers4and 5 
Ohio 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Oregon 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Rhode Island 5 Tilers4and 5 
Vermont 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Washington 5 Tiers 3, 4,5 
Wisconsin 5 Tiers 4,5 


Table 3. States’ Definitions of Top Tiers 


Asseen in Table 3, the majority of States (Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, New J ersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin) use 5 tiers or levels in their QRIS. Three States (Massac husetts, 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania) have 4 tiers, and one State (Georgia) hasa 3-tiered system. 
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The 20 ELC Granteescombined showed a 162 percent increase in the number of programsin the top 
tiers of their QRIS - from the baseline of 9,053 programsto 23,736 programs by 2016. (See Figure 8). 


increase 


2012 2013 2014 
9 14 20 
Grantees Grantees Grontees 


51 14,683 Programe 


2015 2016 
20 20 
Grantees Grantees 


Figure 8. Number of Programs in the Top Tiers of the States QRIS 


Supports and Quality Incentives 


States used a variety of strategies and 
incentivesto encourage and support 
program quality improvements. The most 
common incentive for programs is the use of a 
tiered reimbursement system that provides 
higher child care subsidy rates for programsat 
higher levels of the QRIS. Nearly all ELC States 
have some sort of tiered reimbursement 
structure in place. In Delaware, for example, 
tiered reimbursement continues to be one of 
the strongest supports for high-quality rated 
child care programs. Other Statesthat are 
using tiered subsidy reimbursement asa key 
enrollment and/or quality improvement 
strategy include Colorado, Georgia, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Washington. 


Othercommon supports and incentives 
include financial incentives to individuals and 
to programs; technical assistance; and 
professional development in the form of 
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coaching, mentoring, and peer supports. 


Financial Incentives 


Financial incentives issued directly to 
individuals include bonuses, merit awards, or 
grantsand vouchers for professional 
development. 


Delaware’s Compensation, Retention and 
Education (CORE) Awardsare cash 
incentivesto providersto increase formal 
education orcredentials. Over the life of 
the grant, more than $6 million was given 
to more than 1,500 early educators. 


Georgia created AWARDS, which 
rewarded eany care and education 
professionals foreaming higher early 
childhood education credentials and 
degreesthan the credential ordegree 
they currently held. 


Financial incentivesto programsinclude 
quality improvement grants that provide 
incentivesto programsto work toward 
increasing their QRIS levels. These grants could 
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be used fora vanety of purposes. 


Colorado’s Merit Awards provided funding 
to support program achievement at the 
highest quality rating levels. Colorado also 
issued Quality Improvement Grants for 
coaching, non-consumable matenals for 
the child care leaming environment, and 
professional development compensation. 


Delaware awarded Quality Improvement 
Grantsto child care programsto support 
their work toward reaching a Star level 3, 4, 
or5. These grants were used to fund facility 
improvements, professional development, 
curiculum, and matenals nec essary for 
improved quality. 


Georgia issued quality improvement grants 
to child care programswith a Starlevel 3, 4, 
or5 to fund facility improvements, 
professional development, cumculum, and 
other matenals and purchases required for 
increased quality. 


In Illinois, Bronze, Silver, and Gold level child 
care centersand homes were eligible fora 
one-time bonus payment once they 
achieved their Circle of Quality ratings. 
Bonus payments ranged from $1,000 to 
$6,500 for centers and from $250 to $950 for 
family child care homes. 


Kentucky partnered with Lakeshore 
Leaming on an innovative funding strategy. 
Lakeshore Leaming developed kits of 
classroom matenials that aligned with the 
age-appropnate Kentucky All STARS 
standards. Coaches based 
recommendations for which programs 
would receive these kits on the programs’ 
EC ERS scoresand improvement plans. 
Lakeshore Leaming also provided 
classroom makeovers to attendeesat the 
Kentucky Ready Kids Conference. 
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Michigan piloted Quality Improvement 
Grants to help increase quality. Michigan 
also issued $500 participation bonuses to 
increase participation in the QRIS. 


Pennsylvania’s STARS Merit and Education 
& Retention Awards (MERA) supported 
expenses for equipment, supplies, and 
materials, as well as professional 
development, accreditation costs, staff 
bonuses, salanes, Compensation, and other 
expenses. Pennsylvania also issued one- 
time only enrollment incentive grants. 
Programs that enrolled in Keystone STARS 
could eam a $1,000 enrollment inc entive if 
they successfully reached a STAR 3 
designation, or $2,000 if they successfully 
reached a STAR 4 designation. 


Rhode Island’s Quality Awards program 
allocated fundsto programsto maintain 
their ratings in the highest tiers of the 
program. Recipients of these awards were 
required to spend a percentage of their 
award on mandatory expenditures, such as 
wage enhancements, staff bonuses, 
expanded benefits, and staffing/release 
time for professional development 
activities. Rhode Island also gave one-time 
Rising Stars awardsto center-based early 
leaming programs, public schools, and 
family child care homesto recognize their 
achievement in advancing in the 

BrightSta rs Q RIS. 


Wisc onsin issued Challenge Awardsto 
YoungStar participating child care 
programs that increased their YoungStar 
rating. Amounts range from $300 to $1,300 
depending on the size of the program and 
the number of stars they increased. 
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Some States issued specialized bonuses for 
specific purposes. 


Forexample, Rhode Island provided 
bonuses to eany leaming programs that 
provided care to infantsand toddlers. 


Vermont provided bonuses to programsin 
their QRISto fund nutritious meals and/or 
snacks for children. 


Early Leaming Scholarships in Minnesota 
were provided to families to financially 
support theiraccessto programs with 3 or 4 
Star Parent Aware ratings. 


In addition to providing program and provider 
incentives, Delaware, Illinois, New J ersey, and 
New Mexico were also studying which 
incentives are most effective. 


Training and Professional 
Development 


States also used ELC Fundsto provide 
professional development and technical 
assistance that were designed to improve 
program quality. Many of these opportunities 
were offered free of charge. In other 
instances, States offered scholarshipsasan 
incentive to participate in training and 
professional development opportunities. 


Colorado, Delaware, Michigan, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin provided 
T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood ® Scholarships to 
offset tuition costsand encourage child 
care professionals to further their 
education. 


Most States provide some sort of coaching, 
mentoring, ortechnical assistance to 
providers and programs. A few examples 
include the following: 
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Georgia, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and 
Vermont offer peer supports or peer 
mentoring to assist providers in improving 
program quality. Pennsylvania established 
Rising STARS - a peermentoring program 
designed to help providers move up in 
STAR levels. 


Colorado funded administrative supports 
and substitute teachers so providers could 
attend trainings. 


Illinois provided their Innovation Zone 
teams with technical assistance, coaching, 
and opportunities for peer-to-peer leaming. 


The North Carolina Head Start State 
Collaboration Office established a 
statewide family engagement training and 
coaching initiative designed to build the 
capacities of early childhood educatorsin 
a range of settings (including private child 
care, local education agencies, religious- 
sponsored child care and military child 
care) to work with the families they serve to 
support their children's development. 


Washington offered coachesand targeted 
professional development to programs that 
failed to meet their mandated ratingsin 
the allotted time penod. 


States also found other innovative strategies 
to encourage programs to improve quality: 


Delaware’s Office of Early Leaming worked 
with Delaware Institute for Excellence in 
Early Childhood to improve technical 
assistance and training services by 
providing multi-part professional leaming 
opportunities in a vanety of content areas. 


Illinois developed six leaming modulesto 
support providersin reaching higher quality 
standards. The leaming modules address 
such topics astechnology for family child 
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care, selecting and managing materials for 
multi-age leaming, selecting culturally 
relevant and anti-bias materials, and 
managing environments to effectively 
communicate and connect with families 
and community. 


Wisconsin awarded fundsto their State 
NAEYC affiliate to provide scholarships for 
group child care programsthat sought 
NAEYC accreditation. Programsthat 
successfully complete NAEYC 
accreditation were eligible fora 5 Star 
rating in YoungStar. Wisc onsin’s Family 
Child Care Association provided 
accreditation training with a qualified 
certified trainer in several regions of the 
State. Participants were awarded self-study 
scholarships and matched with a mentor 
who helped them eam National 
Association for Family Child Care 
accreditation. 


Several States made effortsto expand the 
reach of their professional development and 
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training to providers who speak languages 
other than English. 


Massachusetts translated their Continuous 
Quality Improvement Plan (CQIP) tool into 
multiple languagesand developed an 
online QRIS fundamentals course for 
providersin multiple languages including 
English, Spanish, Haitian Creole, Chinese, 
Khmer, and Portuguese. 


In Minnesota, Parent Aware training was 
offered in many languages, including 
Spanish, Somali, Oromo, Arabic, Karen, 
Bhutanese and Amharic. 


Washington translated all their provider 
tools into Soanish and Somali — the two 
most prominent languagesin Washington, 
after English. 


Wisc onsin provided coursework to 
YoungStar-participating child care 
providers in languages other than English 
and during non-traditional times of day. 
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Communication and Family/ 
Consumer Education 


Quality Rating and Improvement Systems, at 
their core, are intended to support parents 
and familiesin making decisions about their 
children’s early leaming experiences. By 
having easily recognizable measures of 
quality, families should be able to 

identify and choose higher 

quality programs for their 

children. Forthis reason, 

communicating with 

and educating 

families about the 

QRISisa major goal 

of the ELC program. 


In orderto make 

quality ratings publicly 
available, States 

undertook marketing 
campaignsand created or 
enhanced websitesto share 
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information about program quality with 
families. 


Colorado developed an awareness and 
engagement campaign that targeted 
families of young children, child care 
providers, and other early childhood 
professionals. The campaign included 
materials in both English and Spanish, paid 
media (television, radio, print, and digital 
advertising); eamed media 
(placements in local newspapers, 
Spanish-language radio, and 
television programs); social 
media (Facebook and 
Twitter); public events 
(e.g. Statewide Rocky 
Mountain PBS Kids' Fun Fests 
orhealth fairs); marketing 
tool-kits and dissemination 
materials; and both an English 
and a Spanish version of the QRIS 
program website. Licensed child care 
programs were encouraged to market their 


businesses to the public on the site. 


Georgia’s extensive marketing campaign 
increased awareness of Quality Rated 
while communicating the importance of 
high-quality early leaming to families and 
the public. 


Kentucky revised their Kentucky ALL STARS 
website, which now includes information 
about how Kentucky All STARS works, how 
providerscan apply to be rated, how to 
download the Standardsof Quality, and 
how to submit questions. 


Minnesota established their Parent Aware 
website with an online search tool that 
displays easy-to-understand information 


Increasing Access to High-Quality 
Programs for Children with High Needs 


One of the key goals of the ELC program has 
been to increase the number of children with 
high needswho are enrolled in the highest 
quality programsavailable in States. A child 
with high needsisdefined underELC asa 
child from birth through kindergarten entry 
who is from a low-income family or otherwise 
in need of special assistance and support. This 
definition includes children who have 
disabilities or developmental delays; who are 
English leamers; who reside on “Indian lands”; 
who are migrant, homeless, orin foster care; 
and other children as identified by the State. 
Progress on this indicator is measured by 
reported data on the numberof children who 
are enrolled in programs that are in the top 
tiers of the State’s QRIS. States defined their 
top tiers of quality (see Table 3). 


Figures 9 through 11 present data on the 
number of children with high needs who are in 
CCDF-funded programs, State-funded 
preschools, and Head Start and Early Head 
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about ratingsand resources for finding 
programs. The website was developed 
through a public-private partnership 
created aspart of their ELC plan. 


Ohio has been working ona public website 
that will allow parents and caregivers to 
accessinformation about program quality 
online. Information is linked directly to the 
Ohio Child Licensing and Quality System. 


Rhode Island’s Quality Matters campaign 
focused on community outreach, direct 
parent contact, and advertising. In 
addition to paid ads throughout the State 
in both English and Spanish, Rhode Island's 
Campaign made use of the web, television, 
and social media outlets. 


Increasing the Number of Children with High Needs in CCDF- 
funded Programs that are in the Top Tiers of the QRIS (B4c2) 


246,504 251,744 
incre 


161,145 


7 7 


2012 2013 2014 


Figure 9. Number of Children in CC DF-funded 
Programs in QRIS Top Tiers 


Ton Tiers of he ARIS (B4c2) 
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Figure 10. Number of Children in State-funded 
Preschool Programs in QRIS Top Tiers 
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Start programs that are in the top tiers of 
States’ QRIS. The numbers of children are 
reported by type of program because children 
may be enrolled in more than one of these 
programsand most Statescannot report 
unduplicated counts of children in their QRIS. 


Overall, ELC Statesshowed a 101 percent 

increase in the number of children with high 

needswho are enrolled in CCDF-funded 

programsin the top tiers of the States’ QRIS. 

The number increased from 125,040 children 

at baseline (when States’ applied for their 

grants) to over 250,000 children in 2016. The 

number of children with high needs enrolled in Figure 11. Number of Children in Early Head 
State-funded preschool programsin the top Start/Head Start Programs in QRIS Top Tiers 
tiers of the States’ QRIS increased by 221 

percent overthat same penod of time, from 
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96,750 children at baseline to 310,718 children 
in 2016. Statessaw a 175 percent increase in 
the number of children with high needs 
enrolled in Early Head Start and Head Start 
programsin the top tiers of the States’ QRIS; 
increasing from 89,137 children at baseline to 
245,033 children in 2016 


Challenges 


Some States struggled with recruiting 
programsfrom specific early leaming sectors 
into their voluntary QRIS. Not all programscan 
see the benefits of doing the work required to 
receive a QRISrating, especially if their 
program isalready fully enrolled or meets 
other quality standards, or if their eventual 
rating might be lowerthan they would 
anticipate or prefer. Many States struggled to 
engage family child care providers, school 
based preschool programs, and Head Start 
programs in particular. 


Colorado experienced challenges with 
recruiting these programs into their QRIS 
and Michigan struggled with engaging 

early childhood special education 
programs into the QRIS. Michigan found 
programs with self-contained eany 
childhood special education classooms 
were reluctant to participate in a voluntary 
rating system because QRIS indicators that 
promote inclusion often yielded low-quality 
ratings for these classrooms. 


Califomia worked to address their 
recruitment and retention challenges by 
assigning a State Implementation Team 
Liaison to each consortium to help them 
work through their individual challenges. 


In othercases, participation in the QRISmay 
be complicated by the various regulations, 
policies, and procedures that affect early 
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leaming and development programs. 


Kentucky experienced challenges with 
assigning an All STARS rating to sites that 
house multiple program typessince each 
program hasseparate regulations, policies, 
and procedures. The programsare also 
monitored by different agencieson 
differing schedules. Kentucky is working 
acrossagenciesto develop a crossrater 
relia bility plan that will enable Kentucky to 
implement a truly unified QRIS. 


Massachusetts conducted a study of 
program directors that found that program 
leaders were motivated to improve their 
quality, but were daunted by the processes 
and were concemed abouta lack of 
resources to make the desired advancesin 
the QRIS. These directors also articulated a 
concem that staff educational 
requirements posed a bamierto improved 
quality. Program directors were concemed 
that they would not be able to adequately 
compensate staff forthe increased 
educational attainment required to move 
up a tierin the QRIS. 


Other struggles States have encountered 
include staff tumover, communications and 
time constraints to complete the work. For 
example, it istime-consuming to engage 
stakeholdersand come to consensus on issues 
that affect diverse groups. Many ELC States 
expenenced staff tumoverthat sowed down 
effortsand required new relationships to be 
established before critical sttepsin the work 
could proceed. Some States described 
challenges with intemal communications 
acrossagencies. Key communications did not 
always get through the multiple administrative 
layers and down to the staff in the field. 
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Oregon experienced delaysin revising their linguistic ally diverse populations had 
QRIS because they proritized engaging sufficient opportunity to provide input, 
their communities in the process. They felt it which required additional time than was 
was Critical to ensure that culturally and initially scheduled. 


States also experienced continued challenges with disaggregating data for individual children by 
program type. This has limited their ability to provide complete data orunduplicated counts of the 
numbess of children in high-quality programsin their QRIS. 


Despite these numerous challenges, the available QRISdata make it clearthat the ELC States have 
managed to move the evolution of QRIS along in their Statesand have found waysto engage more 
programs in the systems and increase the quality of those programsas well. 


For more information about QRIS, see the following Early Leaming Challenge Technical Assistance 
publications: 


QRIS One Pagers for 20 RTI-ELC States. 2017 

Accreditation in Tiered Quality Rating and Improvement Systems in RTI-ELC 
States. 2015 

Altemative Pathways for State-Funded Preschools in TQRIS in RTI-ELC States. 2016 
Contractors Selected for State-Funded TQRIS Validation Studies. 2015 
Coordination of Monitoring Systems for Early Care and Education. 2017 
Incentivizing Programsto Continue to Improve Their Quality. 2015 

Increasing Provider's Participation in Quality Rating Improvement Systems, 2014 
Innovative Work with Family Child Care Providers in Phase 2 and Phase 3 RTI-ELC 
States. 2016 

Licensing Violations and QRIS Ratings. 2017 

Mandatory Participation in TQRIS. 2017 

Review of Weighted Criteria for Enrollment in Early Childhood Programs. 2015 
Shared Servicesasa Strategy to Support Child Care Providers. 2016 

State Incentives to Encourage Programsto Achieve the Highest Level of the 
TQRIS. 2015 

TORIS Validation Questions in RTMI-ELC. 2015 

Webinar Summary: Building Public Willas You Race to the Top. 2015 
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4 EXAMINING PROGRESS 


Farly Lea ming and Development Standards 


Early Leaming and Development Standards e Are shared with parentsand families 
(also referred to in some States as Early along with suggestions for appropriate 
Leaming Guidelines) provide guidance to strategies they can use at home to 
families, teachers, and administrators about support their children's leaming and 
what young children should know and be development; and 


able to do asthey progress from one 


Promote understanding of and 
developmental stage to the next. 7 g 


commitment to the early leaming and 
Eighteen States used the ELC grant to put in development standards across early 
place high-quality early leaming and leaming and development programs. 


development standards that: 
See Table 1 fora list of Statesthat addressed 


e Are used statewide by eany leaming this reform area. 
and development programs, 


e Are developmentally, culturally, and °° Pimiig 
linguistic ally appropriate acrosseach 


age group of infants, toddlers, and 24 "Ohio's Early Learning and ‘ “s 


. "Development Standards were * 


iia Ps one of the greatest *s, 

e Coverall essential domains of school hg accomplishments achieved during A 
readiness, which include language and . their ELC Grant. The progress : 
literacy development; cognition and ‘ made in early childhood education 
general knowledge (including early $ across settings and silos, came about $ 
mathematics and early scientific + because these standards created the : 
development); approachestoward *, foundation for everything from + 


. assessments to a QRIS : 


leaming; physical well-being and motor ° 
development (including adaptive skills); a a ree 


and social and emotional development; —¢ C 


e Are aligned with the State's K-3 WWececcuweh” 
academic standards in eanly literacy 
and mathematics; The following are selected examples from 


States’ Annual Performance Reportsor Final 
Performance Reports about how they have 
used the opportunities presented by the ELC 
program to update eany leaming and 
development standardsto meet the needs of 
young children in their States. 


e Are incorporated in program standards, 
cunicula and activities, Comprehensive 
Assessment Systems, the State's 
Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework, and 
professional development activities; 
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Standards Are Developmentally, Colorado, Oregon, Vermont, and 


Culturally, and Linguistically Washington aligned their ee ry lea ining and 
f development standards with academic 
Appropriate 


standards for preschool through grade 3. 


Georgia and Massachusetts updated their 
standardsto address the needs of young 
dual language leamers. Georgia partnered 
with the World-Class Instructional Design 
and Assessment (WIDA) Consortium in this 
effort. 


Maryland’s and Pennsylvania's early 
leaming and development standards 
delineate benchmarks along the birth to 
grade 2 continuum and are aligned with 
standards that span through the 12th- 
grade. 


Ohio reviewed and revised their standards 
to ensure they were appropriate for Standards Are the Basis for a 


Cc mIgten with disa PIRES aud children with Systems-Approach to Early 
diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds. . 
Learning 


In Wisconsin, the Tribal Coordinator 
participated in a workgroup on the revision 
of the early leaming and development 
standards. 


Colorado’s and Kentucky’s QRIS are 
directly aligned to their early leaming and 
development standards. Colorado 
programs that align their cuniculum or their 


Standards Cover All Essential child assessment system with these 


; ‘ standards accumulate points that hel 
Domains of School Readiness ; P P 
determine their QRIS rating. 


During the grant period, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin added or updated standards 
related to the domains of social-emotional 
development and approachesto leaming. 


Colorado, Vermont, and Washington 
aligned their early leaming and 
development standards with the Head 
Start Child Development and Early Leaming 


Framework. 
Standards Are Aligned with the Several States support programsthat use 
State's K-3 Standards cunic ula tied to the early leaming and 


development standards. 
ELC Invitational Priority 4v encouraged States 


to plan how they would sustain and build 
upon improved early leaming to ensure the 
successes of the Pre-K yearscanied into the 
early elementary school years. 


In Ohio, a Curmiculum Standards Assessment 
Alignment Tool aligns with the child and 
program standards. Programsuse the tool 
to support the alignment of the early 


leaming and development standards to 
Ohio and Rhode Island aligned their early their assessments and cunicula. 


leaming and development standards with 
their K-12 State standards. 
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Vermonts universal Pre-K law requires 
school districts and prequalified public Pre- 
K programsto align their c uric ulum with 
the State early leaming and development 
standards. 


States have also worked to tie their child 
assessment tools directly to their early leaming 
and development standards. 


Items from the Colorado Early Leaming and 


Development Guidelines corespond to 
items from the HighScope 2014 Child 


Observation Record. 


Vermontcross-walked their new Ready for 
Kindergarten! Survey (R4K!S) domain areas 
with the new early leaming and 
development standards. 


Professional Development I|s 
Aligned with Standards 


Several States offer interactive online leaming 
platforms with training modulesand other 
resources. 


The Georgia Planning Educational Activities 
for Children (PEACH) website isan 
interactive site that allows early childhood 
teachersto plan lessons using the Georgia 
early leaming and development standards 
and makes high-quality, developmentally 
appropnate activities available to 
teachers. Oregon and Rhode Island have 
developed similar websites, and Vermontis 
designing an interactive web platfom. 


Online training modules allow States to make 
professional development opportunities 
available to more teachers. 


Califomia Early Childhood Online, an ELC 
project, hasonline training modules based 
on the State’s early leaming and 
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Wisc onsin Early Leaming Standards 


The Wisconsin Model Early Learning 
Standards (WMELS) were first created in 
2003 and are now in their fourth edition. 
Wisconsin has a robust, cross sector, 
professional development framework for 
implementing training on the standards. 
The system includes a WMELS coordinator, 
regional coordination, a 15-18 hour 
training format, and a parent engagement 
module. Participation in this training is a 
component of the YoungStar Quality Rating 
System with points generated to increase in 
rating levels. There are 106 State-approved 
trainers representing a variety of early 
childhood sectors. A process is in place for 
school districts to align WMELS with literacy 
and language arts State standards. In 2015, 
the WMELS document and _ training 
materials were translated into Spanish. 


development standards. 


Kentucky offers two free online modulesto 
early care and education professionals 
statewide. 


North Carolina offers an online entry-level 
0.5 CEU course and an intermediate level 
Foundations course. 


In Oregon, online training on early leaming 
and development standards is required of 
all licensed early leaming practitioners. 


Washington provides online training about 
early leaming and development standards 
that are required forall State-approved 
trainers and participants in Washington’s 
QRIS. 
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Onsite training allows participantsto have in- 
person contact with trainersand coaches. 


Colorado’s Expanding Quality in Infant 
Toddler Care 48-hour training course is 
aligned with the States’ early leaming and 
development standards. 


Minnesota developed six training modules 
asan introductory training foreach 
domain. the trainingsare designed to be 
delivered in-person, but can also be 
adapted foronline leaming. 


Georgia, Minnesota, North Carolina, and 
Washington trained trainers for their 
introductory courses. 


Several States are working to make sure 
training on early leaming and development 
standardsisavailable to educatorswho come 
from a variety of cultural backgrounds. 


The Colorado Early Leaming and 


Development Guidelines website features 
both a Spanish and an English platform. 


In Massachusetts, the Early English 
Language Development Standards (E- 
ELDS) for children ages 2Y%to 5% yearsold, 
and the Social and Emotional Leaming and 
Approachesto Play and Leaming 

Standards (SEL/APL) for preschool and 
kindergarten children were translated into 
five languages. In addition, an online 
course on the SEL/APL Standards was 
developed in English and Spanish. 


In Wisc onsin, the WMELS document and 
training materials were translated into 
Spanish. In addition, Wisconsin adapted 
the approval process for Tribal WMELS 
trainersto be more culturally relevant. The 
WMELS Leadership Team also began 
addressing the linguistic needs for Spanish 
and Hmong trainers. 
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Vermont provides early childhood educators 
and leaderswith The Right Stuff, an ongoing 
monthly resource-sharing newsletter to share 
resourcesrelated to the early leaming and 
development standards. 


Standards Are Shared with 
Families 


Information about early leaming and 
development standardshave been 
disseminated to families and other early 
childhood stakeholders online, as guidebooks, 
asvideosand at conferencesand workshops. 


The Colorado Early Leaming and 
Development Guidelines website isa one- 


stop shop for parents, providers, and 
partners seeking more information on the 
Colorado Early Leaming and Development 
Guidelines. In addition, Colorado created 
more than 30 videos that highlight actions 
parents or caregivers may take to 
encourage age-appropnate leaming and 
development. 


Kentucky created Parent Guides for 
parents of children ages birth to 4. 


Rhode Island translated and distributed the 
early leaming and development standards 
to all early childhood programs, family 
child care homes, State agency leadsand 
staff, and postsecondary education faculty 
and trainers. New programs receive a set 
of Rhode Island's Early Leaming and 
Development Standards upon approval of 
their initial licensing application. The 
standards were also used statewide by 
librariansto update the cumiculum Leaming 
and Readiness Kits (LARK), and included in 
parent leaming bagsthat contained Fun 
Family Activity Cards and other materials to 
support leaming at home. 
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Communities Promote Standards 


Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
provide training on standardsto 
community teams. 


Maryland provides professional 
development for combined school and 
community teams in Title | school areas that 
focuson increasing knowledge of early 
leaming standards. 


Pennsylvania’s summer Pre-natal through 
3rd Grade (P-3) Govemors Institutes help 
community teams focus on P-3 alignment 
strategies, build collaborative partnerships, 
and implement standards effectively with 
young children. 


The two-day 2016 Vermont Early Leaming 
Standards Institute attracted more than 200 
professionals who work with children birth 
through third grade and their families. 


Work undertaken through the ELC grantsto 
review and revise early leaming and 
development standardshas served asthe 
foundation for quality rating and 
improvement systems, child and program 
assessments, development screenings, 
workforce development and supports, data 
systems, and child care licensing regulations. 


Developmental Screening 


Children’s health and leaming are 
intertwined. By promoting healthy 
development, States help to ensure that all 
children, especially children with high needs, 
can make the most of their high-quality 
leaming and development experiences and 
are prepared to succeed when they enter 
kindergarten. 


One way to promote children’s health isto 
ensure children receive regularly scheduled 
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developmental screenings. These screenings 
measure whetherchildren are leaming basic 
skillsasexpected or whether there are 
indications of a delay that require a referral 
for further assessment. Early identification of 
children with special needsallowsthem to 
receive servicesthat will improve 
opportunities for them to succeed in school. 


In their grant applications, eight States 
(Califomia, Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Vermont addressed the Health Promotion 
Focused Investment Area (see Table 1 for 
States that addressed each refom area)., 
Eight additional ELC States (Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin) made efforts to 
support developmental screening processes 
although they did not specifically target ELC 
grant funds to this effort in their applications. 


Highlights from two States (Oregon and 
Vermon? that are taking comprehensive and 
innovative approachesto promoting healthy 
development are described in the State 
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spotlights on p. 34and p. 35. 
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Prior to ELC, Statesdid not regularly report the number of children screened, so the ELC program 
provided the impetusto examine and target this measure for improvement. As shown in Figure 12, 
the eight States that addressed this area in the ELC grants reported in 2016 that 774,538 children 
received a developmental screening. Thisnumber representsa 32 percent increase in the number 
of children screened since the States applied for their grants (baseline). Four States (Michigan, New 
Jersey, Oregon, and Vermonz? will continue to report on the number of children screened during the 
final years of their grants. 
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Figure 12. Number of Children with High Needs who are Screened 


The strategies that States reported for promoting developmental screening included incorporating 
screening asa component of the State’s Quality Rating and Improvement System (QRIS), working 
with health care professionals to include developmental screening in well child visits, training early 
childhood educators and related professionals to conduct developmental screenings, ensuring 
screening toolsare appropnate for dual language leamersand reflect cultural differences, selecting 
screening tools, integrating developmental screening data into health data systems, collaborating 
across sectors, and marketing. Selected examples of these strategies are included on the following 
pages. 
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Screening as a Component of QRIS 


Seven States (Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New J ersey, and Ohio) 
incomorated developmental screening asa 
component of their States’ QRIS. 


In Georgia's QRIS, screening measuresand 
formative assessments are required to eam 
quality points at all tiers of the system. 


In Illinois, providers at the Silver and Gold 
Circles of Quality levels are required to 
develop and implement policies and 
procedures that ensure that all children 
served receive developmental screening 
at least annually. The Gold Circle also 
requiresa formal written Memorandum of 
Understanding (MOU) between the 
program and the local Early Intervention 
provider and/orthe Local Education 
Agency. lllinoisdeveloped a standard MOU 
template that includes step-by-step 
instructions and an inventory of screening 
and training resources. 


In Kentucky, the Classroom and 
Instructional Quality Standard includesthe 
use of developmental screenings for 
programsin QRIS STARS levels 3-5. 


New Jersey requires child care centers 
participating in Grow NJ Kidsto conduct 
routine developmental screenings using a 
standardized tool. 


Health Care Providers and Partners 


Primary health care providers were trained to 
conduct developmental screenings during 
well child visits. 
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Comprehensive Screening: 
Oregon 


Oregon has taken a comprehensive 
approach to promoting young children’s 
healthy development through training 
efforts, increased coordination, and a 
focus on equity. Specifically, Oregon’s 
approach to improve screening of young 
children includes: (1) delivery’ of 
workforce development trainings on 
implementation of developmental 
screening in early childhood settings, 
(2) development and delivery of webinars 
on topics relevant to developmental 
screening, (3) leveraging other funds to 
support health promotion goals, (4) cross- 
systems coordination to support health 
and early learning system transformation, 
(5) exploration of electronic sharing of 
developmental screening results, and 
(6) an equity focus in all components of 
the work, including conducting trainings 
in top languages spoken in Oregon, 
including American Sign Language, and 
translating training materials into Spanish 
and Russian. 


In Delaware, health providers conducted 
developmental screenings during well child 
visits using the Parent Evaluation of 
Developmental Status (PEDS) tool, and 
entered the results into the Division of Public 
Health’s PEDS portal. 


Selected counties in North Carolina 
integrated routine developmental 
screening into well child visits. Medical 
professionals were taught to use the 
Modified Checklist for Autism in Toddlers, 
along with other screening tools. 
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As part of a comprehensive assessment 
system, Rhode Island implemented a 
developmental screening campaign and 
supported physicians, nurse practitioners, 
and physician assistants in 39 health 
practicesto implement standardized 
developmental screening using an 
electronic system. Twenty-eight practices 
chose to continue to coverthe cost of the 
electronic system after grant funding 
ended. The Rhode Island Department of 
Health also added an additional staff 
position to respond to increased referrals 
resulting from increased screening. 


Early Childhood Educators and 
Related Professionals 


States provided training to early care and 
education professionals to perform 
developmental screenings. 


Califomia and Wisconsin sup ported 
communities of practices that addressed 
issues related to developmental screenings. 
Califomia also created a developmental 
Screening Network and a Screening Guide 
for Early Care and Education Providers. 


In 2016, Georgia professional development 
opportunities focused on the Center for 
Disease Control and Prevention's free 
professional development module, Watch 


Me! Celebrating Milestonesand Sharing 
Concems. 


In Illinois, the Greater East St. Louis 
Innovation Zone fully trained all their early 
childhood educatorsin the QRIS Bronze 
training cohort on the Ages & Stages 
Questionnaire ® screening tool so they 
could conduct developmental screenings 
in their programs. 
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Innovative Approach 
to Screening: Vermont 


Help Me Grow Vermont (HMG VT) 
improves access to existing resources and 
services for young children and families 
and promotes parent-engaged 
developmental monitoring and screening 
for all Vermont children. HMG VT has four 
system components: a centralized access 
point; family and community outreach; 
provider outreach and training; and data 
collection and analysis. 


In partnership with Vermont Birth to Five 
(a project of the Permanent Fund for 
Vermont's Children), the Vermont Child 
Health Improvement Program expanded 
developmental screening training from the 
health sector to early care and education 
professionals across the State. 


Vermont is also working with their 
Universal Development Screening Registry 
to improve statewide data collection and 
reporting of developmental screening 
results. 


The Vermont Child Health Improvement 
Program expanded developmental 
screening training to early care and 
education professionals so they could 
screen the children in theircare. 


States also provided training to professionals in 
related fieldsto administer developmental 
screenings. 


In 2016, Great Start Georgia, a program 
administered by the Georgia Department 
of Public Health, trained all their staff to use 
the Ages & Stages Questionnaire: Social 
Emotional®, Second Edition. 
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Massachusetts and Minnesota trained sta ff 
in community organizations. Massachusetts 
included staff in homeless shelters in these 
trainings. Massachusetts also disseminated 
the developmental screening tools, the 
Agesand Stages Questionnaire® and Ages 
and Stages Questionnaire for Social 
Emotional®, through the State’s 
Coordinated Family and Community 
Engagement grantees. These grantees 
offered developmental screenings to 
families of young children who were not in 
formal early leaming settings. 


Language and Culturally Responsive 


Screening 


Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
trained Dual Language Speakers to 
administer screening tools. 


Oregon foc used on dual language 
speakers and culturally responsive 
screening in their final Training of Trainers for 
the Agesand Stages Questionnaire - Third 
Edition (ASQ-3). wo communities of 
practice supported ASQ-3 trainers who 
conducted trainingsin Spanish, Russian, 

J apanese, Chinese, Vietnamese, and 
American Sign Language. The ASQ-3 
curiculum was translated into Spanish in 
2015. Early leaming glossaries were 
developed in Spanish, Russian, Vietnamese, 
and Chinese. Additional materials were 
translated using the glossaries. 


The Rhode Island Department of 
Education’s Dual Language Leamer 
Screener initiative partnered with three 
translation agenciesto train local 
interpreters to conduct child outreach 
screeningsin 16 languages. A directory of 
dual language interpreters was posted to 
the Department’s website. 
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.° Standards were the first revised “*, 
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ELC, including the State’s child care ¢ 
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Competencies, and professional : 
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Including Screening Information in 
Data Systems 


States worked to include data from screenings 
and referals in their existing data systems. 


In Delaware and Rhode Island, data- 
sharing agreements were in place, and 
screening data were being entered into 
the State’sintegrated data system. 


Georgia made progressin linking screening 
and referral data to the State’s early 
childhood integrated data system. 


The Vermont Department of Health 
completed a Universal Developmental 
Screening (UDS) Registry as part of their 
Health Department immunization registry 
that includes screening results for multiple 
tools. Legislation passed in 2016 gives the 
Health Department legal authority to 
collect the screening data. In 2016, a pilot 
of the UDS Registry began with three 
primary care practice sites. 


Maryland, New Jersey, and Oregon were 
exploring how to link screening data to 
their existing registry/data systems. 
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Oregon conducted a pilot project in 
Yamhill County to map out resourcesand 
develop tools for facilitating streamlined 
referral and follow-up to developmental 
screenings. 


States have explored how to make electronic 
screening results available to parentsand 
professionals and how to transferthe resulting 
data to an integrated database. 


Minnesota and Rhode Island actively 
piloted the use of electronic screening 
instruments. 


Collaboration 


States saw collaboration asan important 

strategy for increasing the number of children 
who received developmental screenings and 
referrals, and forshanng data across systems. 


The Califomia Statewide Screening 
Collaborative focused on crossagency 
and systems work. 


Cross-sector Screening Collaboratives in an 
Illinois Innovation Zone and in selected 
North Carolina counties led to an increase 
in the number of developmental 
screenings of children. 


Wisconsin finalized a State blueprint foran 
aligned system for screening and 
assessment. 


Vermonta ppointed a Child Care Wellness 
Consultant Coordinatorto support 
marketing and strategic planning efforts 
targeted at increasing efficienciesand 
enhancing effective collaboration. 
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Marketing 


States targeted various audiencesto promote 
developmental monitoring and screening by 
using tools such as posters, magnets, 
brochures, and website activities. 


Georgia hasbeen promoting 
developmental monitonng and screening 
through customized printed materials and 
hasdeveloped a plan with State and local 
community partners to distribute the 
materials and provide training 
opportunities. 


In Illinois, a marketing firm in the Greater 
East St. Louis Innovation Zone led 
community stakeholders through a 
message mapping process. The various 
approachesand messages that resulted 
from the processcan be used to 
communicate to primary and secondary 
audiencesincluding parents, State 
agencies, and the media. 


Oregon's parent-focused Vroom activities 
complement the efforts of their early 
childhood workforce to promote 
developmental screening and follow-up. 


In 2015, the Rhode Island Department of 
Education launched a developmental 
screening campaign that included radio 
advertisements, bus stop displays, and a 
developmental screening and milestones 
family website. Rhode Island also trained 
pediatricians, home visitors, Department of 
Children, Youth and Families staff, public 
libranans, and othersto use developmental 
screening kits to share information with 
families about screening tools, when they 
should be used, and who should be 
conducting the screenings. 
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Screening Tools 


Several developmental screening tools are commonly used by the States, and providing training on 
these tools wasa major focusof many ELC State efforts: 


The most commonly referenced screening toolsby ELC States are the multiple versions of Ages and 
Stages Questionnaires (ASQ). 


e «ASQ (Califomia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, North Carolina, and Wisconsin) 
e ASQ-3 (Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin) 


e ASQ-SE (Califomia, Delaware, Georgia, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
Wisc onsin) 


e ASQ 3 SE (Delaware) 


e Best Beginnings Developmental Screen (BBDS) and Best Beginnings Family Questionnaire 
(BBFQ) (Maryland). 


e Modified Checklist for Autism in Toddlers (M-C HAT) (North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 


e Parent Evaluation of Development Status (PEDS) (Delaware, North Carolina, and Rhode 
Island). 


e Survey of Wellbeing of Young Children (SWYC) (Rhode Island) (Georgia was making plans to 
use it). 


e Parent’s Observations of Social Interactions (POSI) (Rhode Island) 
e Minnesota and New) ersey require the use of a State-approved standardized tool. 


For more information about developmental screenings, see the Early Leaming Challenge Technical 
Assistance publications: 


e Eany Childhood Mental Health Initiativesin Delaware, Maryland, and Ohio. 2016. 


e Developmental Screening Activities in Early Leaming Challenge States. 2017. 
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Comprehensive 
Assessment Systems 


The ELC grant program provided an incentive 
to Statesto develop and enhance a 
comprehensive assessment system (CAS) that 
includes, ata minimum, a) developmental 
screening measures, b) ongoing formative 
assessments to help educators plan activities 
to improve instruction and student leaming, 
c) measures of environmental quality, and 

d) measures of the quality of adult-child 
interactions. The evidence gathered is used to 
provide evidence of children’sleaming and 
development to inform instruction and 
improve program quality. 


As part of a comprehensive approach to 
child assessment, the ELC program also 
emphasized the importance of an assessment 
that helps program administrators know how 
children are performing when they are ready 
to enter kindergarten. These assessments are 
often referred to askindergarten entry 
assessments (KEAs) though States callthem by 
very different names. Many States took the 
opportunity to think broadly about how they 
would measure children’sdevelopment and 
leaming, both during their early leaming years 
and asthey entered kindergarten. 


Maryland and Ohio collaborated onan 
early leaming assessment that isa 
comprehensive system of formative 
assessments for children from 36 months of 
age to 72 months of age and includesa 
kindergarten entry assessment component. 
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A Comprehensive 
Assessment System 


is a coordinated and comprehensive 
system of multiple assessments — 
each of which is valid and reliable for 
its specified purpose and for the 
population with which it will be used 
— that organizes information about 
the process and context of young 
children’s learning and development 
in order to help early childhood 
educators make informed 
instructional and programmatic 
decisions - as defined in the ELC 
Notice Inviting Applications. 


Overview 


Eleven ELC Statesdirected grant funds 
specifically to building or enhancing their 
comprehensive assessment systems, and all 
but one State focused some fundson 
kindergarten entry assessments (see Table 1 
forthe breakdown of which States addressed 
each reform area). Included here are a few 
examples of the types of activities States 
undertook to addresscomprehensive 
assessment systems. 
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Colorado’s Results Matter Expansion project 
includes ongoing child assessment, family 
outcomes surveys, and program quality 
evaluations. These data inform results- 
driven program and policy decisions and 
help demonstrate the efficacy of services 
available to Colorado's children and 
families. Colorado has reached beyond 
child care subsidy programs and Eany 
Head Start/Head Start programsto include 
family child care homesand a child 
development center on the Ute Indian 
Reservation. 


Asa result of the Colorado project: 


e Teachersare making positive 
connections between 
developmentally appropriate 
assessment and the Colorado Shines 
QRIS; 


e Teachers use the toolto develop 
individualized leaming plansand 
guide their daily practicesto support 
positive outcomes forthe growth and 
development of their students; 


e Directorsuse the Teaching Strategies 
GOLD™ reportsto guide program 
planning and professional 
development opportunities. 


Georgia established a Comprehensive 
Assessment Task Force to identify 
opportunities to align and improve 
Georgia's Curent assessment practicesand 
recommend changesto policy and 
practice related to child-level assessments 
in Georgia's early care and leaming 
settings. The task force focused on 
developmental screening and formative 
assessments and made recommendations 
to inform statewide policy, coordinate child 
assessment efforts, and support effective 
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professional development. These 
recommendations addressed: the 
identification and selection of appropriate 
screening instruments and formative 
assessment tools; the inclusion of families in 
screening and assessment processes; the 
development of processes for sharing 
screening and assessment results to link 
children with servicesand supports; and 
the promotion of professional development 
that emphasizes quality administration and 
data use to support outcomes. 


In Pennsylvania, programs may choose 
from a list of approved, valid and reliable, 
and comprehensive assessment tools that 
are rigorously aligned to the State 
standards-based frameworks (for infants, 
young toddlers, oldertoddlers, and pre- 
kindergarteners). The assessment 
companies must ensure that their on-line 
systems Can communicate outcomes into 
Pennsylvania's Early Leaming Network 
(ELN). The ELN combines structural 
information about the programs, including 
the quality and experience of staff, with 
information on the development of 
children overtime. The ELN enables 
Pennsylvania to better understand the 
children served by providing a platform for 
collecting, tracking, and analyzing 
information about children, classrooms, 
staff and providers acrossall program 
types. The ELN receives program, staff, and 
child information from the State-funded 
preschool program, the early intervention 
program, and the eany care and 
education professional development 
system. Information from the ELN is used for 
program quality improvement and to 
inform classroom instruction and 
professional development. Professional 
development activities that are underway 
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include an Assessment Basics course that 
consists of four one-hour lessons to help 
practitioners: gain knowledge about the 
typesand usesof assessments; leam to 
observe, document, and interpret data 
with the goalof providing children with 
appropnate experiences to support growth 
and leaming; and leam how to use child 
assessment outcomes to guide instruction 
and engage families. Once finalized, the 
course will be added to the Pennsylvania 
Key PD Registry. 


Maryland and Ohio partnered to develop 
and implement the Ready for Kindergarten 
(R4K) Early Childhood Comprehensive 
Assessment System, which includes both an 
Early Leaming Assessment (ELA) forchildren 
from 3 yearsto 5yearsofage anda 
Kindergarten Readiness Assessment (KRA), 
administered by teachers to children at the 
beginning of kindergarten. The ELA isan 
optional formative assessment that 
provides teachersan opportunity to 
measure a child's development with 32 
Leaming Progressions across seven leaming 
domains that have been found to be 
critical fora child's success in school and 
life. The ELA givesteachers insights about 
children that inform instruction and 
promote continued growth and 
development. In Ohio, the ELA (and the 
KRA) is aligned to the Ohio Early Leaming 
and Development Standards, and the 
State hastrained 10,000 preschool teachers 
to complete and score 10 of the available 
32 leaming ELA progressions. 


Massachusetts utilized multiple approaches 
to expand the use of formative assessments 
aspart ofa broadercomprehensive 
assessment system. Through their 
Massachusetts Kindergarten Entry 
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Assessment initiative, they engaged public 
school districts in a broaderconversation 
about developmentally appropriate 
practices such as observation and 
formative assessment. Massachusetts 
incorporated the use of formative 
assessment asa best practice for high- 
quality programming and provided training 
on formative assessment to all programs in 
the QRIS. 


Minnesota completed an online Early 
Leaming Tool Finder to assist early leaming 
programs with choosing approprate 
assessment tools. This finder is designed to 
match respondents with assessments 
based on their responses to an online 
algorithm. The tool finder currently includes 
all Parent Aware-approved toolsand 
kindergarten entry assessments. Minnesota 
has developed an assessment crosswalk 
that aligns assessment tools to the 
Minnesota Early Leaming and Kindergarten 
standardsand shows how items on vanous 
toolsrelate to one other. 


In Rhode Island, all State-funded Pre-K 
programs, all public school early childhood 
special education programs, and 46 child 
care centersare using Teaching Strategies 
Gold to collect information on children’s 
development. The number of child 
portfolios that have been administered has 
more than doubled since the start of the 
grant, with 7,165 portfolios administered 
across State-funded Pre-K programs, public 
and private schools, and community 
programs. 


Vermont established the Vermont Early 
Childhood Comprehensive Assessment 
System framework, and an Eany Childhood 
Assessment guidance manual is under 
development to accompany the 
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framework. 


Training and Professional Development 


A number of States used ELC funds to offer 
training and professional development on 
specific assessment instruments, as well ason 
the uses of assessment data. 


Delaware, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont directed ELC grant funds to train 
providers in the use of the Teaching 
Strategies Gold formative assessment. 
Delaware also trained providersto use the 
data to inform instructional decision- 
making. Minnesota, North Carolina, and 


Vermontalso trained providersand trainers 


on the use of the Classroom Assessment 
Scoring System™ (CLASS™), 


Rhode Island developed and delivered 


two online professional development series 


consisting of nine modulesthat support 
providers in: understanding appropriate 
purposesand uses of different assessment 
types; implementing assessments relia bly; 
and interpreting and using data to inform 
instruction. Rhode Island hasalso provided 
technology grants to support high-quality 
child assessment practices in programs, 
including family child care homes. These 
Child Assessment Technology Grants 
provided technical assistance and 
professional development to support 
granteesin enhancing their Quality 
Improvement Plans in child assessment, 
assessment planning and implementation, 
and in developing competencies to 
implement strong child assessment 
practices. 


The Minnesota Department of Education 
provided training on the Formative 
Assessment System for Teachers and 
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partnered with the Minnesota Association 
for Family and Early Education to provide 
workshopsin reflective practice, 
developmental parenting, and quality 
interactionsto parent educatorsand eany 
childhood teachers. In addition, the 
Minnesota Department of Education and 
the University of Minnesota completed a 
series of hybrid leaming modulesthat focus 
on authentic assessment for special topics 


Minnesota Early leaming programscan 
access in-depth face-to-face training or 
online overviews on the following seven 
topics: (1) pnmeron authentic assessment, 
(2) embedding authentic assessment into 
everyday practice, (3) involving families in 
the assessment process, (4) assessment, 
standardsand cunicula, (5) support for 
administrators, (6) using assessment to 
inform instruction, and (7) assessment for 
special populations. Online modules are 
available on the University of Minnesota's 
website. The Minnesota Department of 
Education is also finalizing online self-paced 
leaming modules that will provide 
immediate accessto authentic assessment 
leaming modules to help programs meet 
training and professional development 
requirements for Parent Aware, Minnesota’s 
QRIS. 


The North Carolina Division of Child 
Development and Early Education 
partnered with Child Care Resources, Inc. 
and the University of North Carolina at 
Wilmington to develop a train-the-trainer 
course titled Choosing and Using an 
Approprnate Cuniculum and Formative 
Assessment to help early leaming program 
staff understand the value of using a strong 
cuniculum, identify an appropriate 
cuniculum, and understand how to use a 
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cumiculum and instructional assessment 
tool. North Carolina isalso working with the 
FirstSc hool Initiative to strengthen the use of 
assessment data to guide instruction in Pre- 
K through grade 3. Observational data 
from the FirstSchool Snapshot and CLASS 
are used to address evidence-based 
charactenstics of practices that support 
children. Coaching and professional 
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development was provided to teachers, 
leadership teams, and principals, aswell as 
central office staff. 


For more information about comprehensive 
assessment systems, see the Early Leaming 
Challenge Technical Assistance publication: 
Untapped Potential of Comprehensive 


Assessment Systems. 2015 
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Kindergarten Entry Assessments 


The ELC program emphasized the use of kindergarten 
entry assessments (KEAS) asan important tool for Characteristics of a KEA: 
determining what children know and are able to do 
by the time they reach kindergarten. Under ELC, the 
KEA wasintended to produce results that could be 
used to help close the school readinessgap at 


It is administered to children during 
the first few months of their entering 
kindergarten. 


kindergarten entry and to inform instruction in the It covers all the Essential Domains of 
early elementary school grades. KEAsare also School Readiness. 

intended to inform parents about their children’s ° Language and literacy 

status and involve them in decisions about their development 


children’s education. They should not be used to oe 

; : : Cognition and general knowledge 
prevent children’s entry into kindergarten orasa (including early mathematics and 
single measure for high-stakes decisions“. The early scientific development) 
charactenstics of a KEA are included in the text box 
on this page. Approaches toward learning 


Physical well-being and motor 


Overview development (including adaptive 
Nineteen of the 20 ELC States chose to dedicate ica 

some portion of their ELC funds to implementing a Social and emotional 
kindergarten entry assessment. (Wisconsin chose to development 

adopt the PALS Literacy Screener as their statewide Its use conforms to the 

literacy assessment in 2012, but the PALSisnota recommendations of the National 
comprehensive KEA.) Research Council reports on early 


childhood “! 
States referto their kindergarten assessment systems 


in different ways, in some casesto emphasize the role 

; . ; purposes and for the target 
of the assessment in examining children’s progress populations and is aligned to the 
and inform instructional practice, and in othercases State’s early learning and 
to signal its use asa readiness measure and not an development standards - as defined 
assessment that could be used to determine eligibility in the ELC Notice Inviting 
to enter kindergarten. Some examples of the names Applications 
ELC States give to their KEAs include: Desired Results 
Developmental! Profile-School Readiness (DRDP-SR, Califomia), Delaware Early Leaming Survey 
(DELS), Readiness Checklist (Georgia), Kindergarten Individual Developmental Survey (Illinois), 
Kindergarten Observation Tool (Kentucky), Kindergarten Readiness Assessment (Maryland and 
Ohio), Kindergarten Entry Profile (Minnesota and Rhode Island), Kindergarten Entry Inventory 
(Pennsylvania), Ready for Kindergarten! Survey (R4K!S, Vermont), and Washington Kindergarten 
Inventory of Developing Skills (WaKIDS). 


It is valid and reliable for its intended 
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Within these systems, States are using a variety of assessment toolsto determine what children 
should know and be able to do by kindergarten entry. Some States chose to use or modify 
commercially available assessment tools, most commonly Teaching Strategies Gold, while other 
States were developing or adapting their own State tools. Some States are using a combination of 
toolsand allowing districtsto select fom among a list of approved toolsto assess kindergarten 
readiness (e.g., Minnesota). A list of tools used in States in 2016 is included in Figure 13. 


Ez Adopting or Adapting Commercial Tools 


DE: Adapted version of Teaching Strategies GOLD 

KY: Brigance Kindergarten Screen Ill 

MA: Teaching Strategies GOLD and Work Sampling 
System are being piloted 

MI: Teaching Strategies GOLD is being piloted 

NJ: Teaching Strategies GOLD is being piloted 

OR: Adapted version of Child Behavior Rating Scale and 
easyCBM 

WA: Teaching Strategies GOLD 

WI: Phonological Awareness Literacy Screening (PALS)* 


| Developing or Adapting State Tools 
CA: Desired Results Developmental Profile — 
Kindergarten 
GA: Kindergarten Entry Profile for the Georgia 
Kindergarten Inventory of Developing Skills (GKIDS) 
IL: DRDP-K 
OH: New Kindergarten Readiness Assessment 
a MD: Kindergarten Readiness Assessment (KRA) 
Using Both Commercial and State Tools NM: The Kindergarten Observation Tool (KOT) is 
CO: Teaching Strategies GOLD, Riverside Early based on a modified version of New Mexico's PreK 
Assessments of Learning (REAL), Desired Results Observational Assessment 
Developmental Profile (DRDP-K 2015), and Teaching NC: A K-3 formative assessment will generate a child 
Strategies GOLD Survey profile at kindergarten entry 
MN: Desired Results Developmental Profile - School PA: Kindergarten Entry Inventory (KEI) 
eee bed eas Readiness (2012). Teaching Strategies GOLD 2nd edition RI: Kindergarten Entry Profile (KEP) developed in 
guidelines. It is used for literary (2013), and Work Sampling System - MN Adapted collaboration with a consortium led by North Carolina 
assessment only. version (2006). Other tools may be piloted at a later date VT: Kindergarten Readiness Survey (KRS) 


Figure 13. Kindergarten Entry Assessment Tools used in ELC States. 
Source: Full-size graphic available in thisdocument: Kindergarten Entry Assessments in RTI-ELC States 


(KEA). 2016 


ELC fundsto support KEAshave been used fora variety of activities, including assessment 
modifications, professional development and administration, and reporting. 


Tool Development and Modification 


Since the ELC program outlined the importance of an assessment, or suite of assessments that 
addressed all essential domains of school readiness (described in the text box on p. 44), some States 
began by modifying the assessments already in place in their States. 


Vermont revised their Ready for Kindergarten! Survey (R4K!S) and contracted foran examination 
of the alignment between the survey and their State early leaming standards. They found a 
strong alignment. 
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Based on stakeholder input the State board 
in Colorado approved a reduced item 
version of the Teaching Strategies Gold 
Kindergarten Entry Assessment Survey for 
use in Colorado. 


Oregon focused on strengthening both the 
administration and content of their KEA 
assessment. Forexample, asa result of 
stakeholder feedback and an alignment 
study of Oregon's Early Leaming and 
Common Core State Standards, the Early 
Literacy measures were revised to provide 
a more accurate picture of the strengths of 
Oregon'sincoming kindergartners and a 
measurement of growth overtime. 


Washington updated the objectivesand 
dimensions of their WaKIDS system and 
reduced the number of assessed items with 
the intent of better informing instruction 
and connecting to end-of-year standards, 
while continuing to provide important 
information about kindergarteners’ 
strengths. 
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Maryland and Ohio conducted validity 
and reliability checkson the KRA and 
published technical reports online. 
Maryland implemented a validation plan 
to examine concurent and predictive 
validity of the tool. The KRA is being field 
tested in Maryland, Ohio, and Tennessee in 
preparation forthe implementation of KRA 
v. 2.0. Connecticut and a numberof school 
districts in Michigan are also planning to 
implement the KRA. School Readiness data 
or Maryland is available online. 


Pennsylvania focused in part on examining 
the validity and reliability of their 
assessment system and funded an extemal 
validation study through ELC. 


Professional Development and 
Administration 


A major focus of many Stateshasbeen on 
training teachersand administrators in the 
implementation and administration of the 
toolsand on the use of assessment results. 


Many States addressed validity and reliability 
aspects of their system, with specific emphasis 
on construct validity and inter-rater relia bility. 


Delaware offered technical assistance to 
all schools to support the accurate use of 


Califomia conducted a Field Test and 
Calibration Study to measure the relia bility 
and construct validity of the Desired Results 
Developmental Profile - School Readiness 
(DRDP-SR). 


Georgia conducted an interrater reliability 
study that included narative and video 
vignettes of the assessment items. 


Illinois contracted with WestEd to develop 
an online system through which teachers 
can establish and maintain relia bility in 
administering KIDS. 
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the Delaware Early Leaming Survey, a 
customized version of Teaching Strategies 
GOLD. 


Georgia developed a series of online 
training modulesto support the launch of 
the Readiness Check. A train-the-trainer 
model was utilized with a series of live 
informational and training webinarsto train 
teachers in administration of the Readiness 
Checklist. The Georgia Department of 
Education contracted with Georgia Public 
Broadcasting (GPB) to film students 
participating in Readiness Check activities. 
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Video clips will be used in online training 
modulesto demonstrate administration 
and scoring of the Readiness Check 
activities. 


Illinois teachers attend a two-day training 
to leam how to gather evidence forand 
complete the assessment, use the results to 
inform the planning of cumiculum, and 
share results with parents. Teacherscan 
find resources for implementing KIDS on the 
KIDS website, including tutorials, 
observation resources, checklists, and 
articles. 


Maryland developed an Administration 
Guide that isshared with all teachersand 
includes procedures for administering the 
KRA and how to provide levels of allowable 
supports to dual language leamers and 
students with disabilities. [Maryland usesa 
Trainer-of-Trainer model statewide forthe 
KRA, and Ohio usesthe model regionally. ] 
The modelisa blended approach of face- 
to-face meetingsand online activities and 
includes customizable training matenals 
and online leaming communities. 


Massachusetts contracted with an extemal 
vendorto provide training to teachersand 
administrators on the use of the Teaching 
Strategies GOLD or Work Sampling System® 
asformative assessment tools at 
kindergarten entry. The training includesa 
series of online video modules. 


North Carolina utilizes District 
Implementation Teamsto establish and 
revise implementation plans, review 
professional development matenials, 
organize training sessions, and plan for 
ongoing support in preparation for full 
implementation of the kindergarten entry 
assessment portion of the State’s K-3 
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Formative Assessment Process. 


Rhode Island is focusing on providing 
professional development to local 
education agencies to understand and 
support developmentally appropriate 
kindergarten instruction, assessment, and 
cumcular practices, aswell astransitions 
from preschool to kindergarten. 


Vermont developed training modules and 
resources that were revised ase-leaming 
modules for easy access by teachersin 
user-friendly formats. 


Maryland, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Washington all use some form of 
certification processto determine the inter- 
rater reliability of teachers. In Maryland and 
Ohio, after receiving training, all teachers 
complete a simulation and content 
assessment to fulfill relia bility qualifications. 
Follow-up coaching isavailable to teachers 
as needed. Rhode Island developed online 
certification modules that are used to 
assess interrater reliability of teachersand 
to certify their relia bility in administering the 
assessment. Additional training isavailable 
to teachers who do not passthe relia bility 
check. Washington inc ludesan inter-rater 
relia bility certification as part of the WaKIDS 
101 teacher training. 


Communications and Reporting 


A critically important piece of implementing 
KEA systems iscommunicating and reporting 
the results to various stakeholder audiences, 
including parents, teachers, administrators, 
and legislators. 


Georgia wasdeveloping reporting 
structures and report shells that will be 
presented to a committee of kindergarten 
teachers for review and revision priorto the 
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statewide launch. Georgia contracted with 
Georgia Public Broadcasting to design and 
develop a public parent resource site, 
which will include background information, 
descriptions of Readiness Check activities, 
and resourcesfor helping their child at 
home. 


Maryland Ready for Kindergarten Online 
provides secure access forteachers to 
enter student performance data and 
teacher observational data. Accessible via 
desktop computer, laptop, ortablet, the 
Ready for Kindergarten Online system 
allows fordata import and export. User 
dashboardsand reports support State-, 
district-, school, classroom, and student- 
level data reporting and analysis. 
Customizable views and reportscan be 
created forfamilies, teachers, and 
administrators at the school, district, or 
State levels. 


Ohio teacherscan access final Individual 
Student Reports to share with parents. 


Individual district and State data reports 
are available online for public access. 


Pennsylvania disseminates an electronic 
newsletter to all KEI system users. They have 
developed and disseminated resourcesto 
describe the KEI and its role in defining 
kindergarten readiness, aswellasa flyeron 
how KEI data isused by teachers, schools, 
and communities. Pennsylvania has 
convened an extemal research council to 
provide recommendations on statewide 
early leaming outcomes reporting, as well 
asa larger research agenda. 


Rhode Island developed a communication 
plan that includes providing personalized 
community profilesto each district to 
spotlight major predictors of children’s 
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preparedness for kindergarten and to help 
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administrators understand the potential 
number of children who enter kindergarten 
already behind expected developmental 
levels. 


Vermonthas released statewide 
assessment reports, and Colorado is piloting 
a school readiness data report. 


Washington publishes WaKIDS data on 
State Report Cardsthat include data atthe 
school-, distnct-, Educ ational Service 
District-, and State-levels. Data are 
available online on the Washington Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
website. 


Implementing a statewide kindergarten entry 
assessment bringsa numberof challenges. 
ELC States acknowledge the importance of 
involving kindergarten teachersand 
administrators when planning to implement a 
KEA. States continue to addressissues such as 
teacherand administrator buy-in, data 
collection and reporting challenges, 
legislative changesthat affect administration, 
and ongoing costs for administering the KEAs. 
Despite these many complicating factors, ELC 
States have made considerable progressin 
developing and implementing systems to 
better understand how children in their States 
are performing at the time of kindergarten 
entry. 


For more information about kindergarten entry 
assessments, see the Early Leaming Challenge 
Technical Assistance publications: 


° Kindergarten Entry Assessments in 
RTT-ELC States (KEA). 2016 


e Insights on Readiness: What States 


are Leaming from Kindergarten Entry 
Assessments. 2015 
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ENGAGING AND SUPPORTING FAMILIES 


Families provide children with the love and sense of security they need to make sense of the larger 
word. Partnering with families and engaging them in meaningful ways in their children’s early 
leaming experiencesis critical to helping children reach their potential. 


Ten ELC States (Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New J ersey, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wisconsin) directed Early Leaming Challenge resourcesto engage 
and support families in promoting their children’s development and leaming (see Table 1 forthe 
breakdown of which States addressed each refom area). Figure 14 shows the four key areasin 
which these 10 States made changesand improvements to engage families: enhanced program 
standards; targeted parent and family supports, training for early childhood educators; and 
statewide effortsto support and engage families. 


FAMILY ENGAGEMENT 


PROGRAM STANDARDS PARENT AND FAMILY TRAINING FOR EARLY PROMOTING AND 

SUPPORTS CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS ENGAGING FAMILIES 
Establishing a progression Including information on Increasing the number Promoting family 
of culturally and activities that enhance and percentage of early support and engagement 
linguistically appropriate the capacity of families to childhood educators statewide, including by 
standards for family support their children’s trained and supported leveraging other existing 
engagement education and development in implementing family resources 

engagement strategies 


Figure 14. Family Engagement 


Asnoted in the examples throughout this section, many States use the Strengthening Families 
Framework asa way to organize their work around family engagement. 
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Program Standards 


It isnot uncommon for eany leaming and 
development programs, aswell as schools, to 
think their work is done by simply inviting 
families into the child’s program. However, 
mere attendance orbasic participation does 
not reflect best practices in engaging and 
supporting families. A progression of standards 
forfamily engagement that are culturally and 
linguistic ally appropriate can provide early 
childhood educators with the tools they need 
to expand their family engagement activities. 
Successful engagement of families in 
supporting their children’s development and 
leaming should go beyond requesting their 
participation at center events or parent- 
teacherconferencesand should include 
policiesand program standards that support 
parent education, ongoing two-way 
communication with families, linkages to 
community supports, parent involvement in 
decision-making, and parent leadership 
development. 
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Examples of work conducted by States to 
expand program standards to better support 
and engage families include the following: 


The Maryland Family Engagement 
Coalition used ELC fundsto develop and 
publish the Maryland Eany Childhood 
Family Engagement Framework that sets 
forth the vision for engaging families of 
young children in Maryland. The Framework 
isdesigned to help providers who serve 
young children by supporting intentional 
thinking and actions regarding the 
implementation of family engagement 
policiesand practices. The document 
allows programsto assess their family 
engagement practices and suggests policy 
and practice changesthat can be made 
to better support and engage families. 


The Pennsylvania Kindergarten through 
Grade 2 Early Leaming Partnership 
Standardsare a result of a crosswalk of the 
Head Start Parent, Family and Community 
Engagement Framework, PTA National 
Standards for Family-Sc hool Partnerships, 
and the Strengthening Families Protective 
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While Vermont did not dedicate ELC funds 
to Family Engagement directly, they have 
been designing and conducting regional 
fa mily-foc used trainings, family guides, and 
additional family resources aligned to the 
Vermont Early Leaming Standards. 


Michigan and Washington Inc orporated 
Strengthening Families? Protective Factors into 
theirthe GSQ program standards. 


In Washington, Strengthening Families is the 
comerstone of the Early Achievers(Q RIS) 
Family Engagement and Partnership 
standard. Pointscan be eamed toward 
rating by completing the Strengthening 


Families Self-Assessment, developing a plan 


of action based on the results, and 
involving parents and families in long-term 
planning. 


Several States have integrated culturally and 
linguistic ally appropriate family engagement 
practices into the program quality standards 
for their QRIS. Forexample, 


In Califomia, some consortia added 
unique requirements to their Tier 5 
including implementing a developmental 


cultural linguistic approach in lesson plans 


and classroom matenals and having one 
member of the teaching team fluent in 
any language that represents at least 20 
percent of children in the classroom. 


The top level of Illinois' QRIS for center 
and school-based programs conssts of 
five Awardsof Excellence. Two of these 


are Linguistically and Culturally Responsive 


Practice and Family and Community 
Engagement. 
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Parent and Family 
Supports 


ELC Statesmade significant progressin giving 
parents the information and tools they need 
to make informed decisionsand to support 
their children’s early leaming. 


The Maryland EXCELS website and 
Maryland EXCELS mobile app let families 
search for information about regulated 
child care, including programsthat 
participate in Maryland’sQRIS. 


The Massachusetts Department of Early 
Education and Care partnered with the 
WGBH Educational Foundation to create 
the Resources for Early Leaming website for 
educatorsand parentsand partnered with 
United Way of Massachusetts Bay and 
Menimack Valley to develop a public 
awarenesscampaign, Brain Building in 
Progress, In addition, the Massachusetts 
partnered with the Massachusetts 
Community Action Programsto develop a 
Financial Literacy Education online course 
to support families. 


Pennsylvania enhanced the Pennsylvania's 
Promise for Children website to provide 
families with easy-to-understand 
information about child development and 
quality early leaming programs. The site 
featuresthe CONNECT Helpline that 
provides families with information about 
child development and connectionsto 
Early Intervention services. The interactive 
Early Leaming GPStooland app helps 
families support their children's 
development. Pennsylvania plansto launch 
the Early Leaming GPSsite in Spanish aswell. 
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The Washington Department of Early 
Leaming and the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Washington partnered 
with local and State organizations to 
support the Love. Talk. Play campaign. The 
Campaign distributes weekly tips and fun 
factsabout child development through 
social media, a website, and e-mail. 


Several States offered programs designed to 
educate, strengthen, and support families 
with young children by offering information 
and resourcesincluding home visiting. 
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In addition, the North Carolina Division of 
Public Health, Department of Health and 
Human Servicesimplemented the Positive 
Parenting Program (Triple P) in 19 
northeastem North Carolina counties. Triple 
P isa universal multi-level evidence-based 
family strengthening program that aims to 
reduce the prevalence of child emotional, 
behavioral, and mental health problems. 
North Carolina is continuing to implement 
Triple P statewide beyond the grant 
through community providers and through 


The Great Start Georgia framework is being 
implemented through a partnership with a 
licensed child care leaming center in each 
of the State's four Early Education 
Empowemment Zones. The framework 
includes evidence-based home visiting, a 
central intake component that provides 
community outreach, identification and 
referral of familiesto Great Start Georgia, 
intake screening, parent education, and 
linkage of families to resources and 
services. 


The New Jersey County Councils for Young 
Children used the Strengthening Families 
Protective Factors Framework to provide 
training to engage familiesand develop 
mutual goals and creative strategies 


In North Carolina, Family Connects, a 
universal nurse home visiting program, 
served hundreds of families with newboms 
in the fourcounty Transformation Zones. 
Nurse home visitors provided support and 
education about newbom and postpartum 
care, assessed family risks and needs, 
tnaged needs, and referred families to 
appropnate and acceptable community 
services, 


an online personal parenting course. 


One strategy States have used to share 
information and resources with parents is the 
use of family gatherings, including leaming 
parties, parent cafés, and academies. 


In Title 1 neighborhoodsin Maryland, 
teachersand parentsand their rising 
kindergartenerss participated in Parent- 
Child Leaming Parties that supported the 
successful transition from early childhood 
settingsto public schools. 


Pennsylvania and Wisconsin conducted Be 
Strong Families Parent Cafésto teach 
parents about protective factors through 
individual deep self-reflection and peerto- 
peerleaming. Wisconsin offered Café series 
that focused specifically on familiesand 
children with special needs and disabilities. 


States offered programsto familiesto support 
early literacy practices. 


In Maryland, Title | schoolsin nine school 
districts participated in Raising A Readerto 
help parents develop the habit of sharing 
books with their young children. Spanish- 
speaking students made up 22 percent of 
the children in the program. 
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In Massachusetts, 24 Coordinated Family 
and Community Engagement programs 
used ELC funding to enhance 
implementation of evidence-based early 
literacy programming for children and 
families in their communities. 


Through the North Carolina Transformation 
Zone literacy strategies project, counties 
implemented three Motheread, Inc. 
cumicula: Story Exploring, 
Motheread/Fatheread, and Birth and 
Beginning Years (B.A.B.Y.). 


States partnered with health care providers, 
libranesand museums, and other community 
organizations to support parents with 
information and resources. 
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network. Sixteen libraries also created 
Family Resourc e/Parent Information 
Centers. The Massachusetts Department of 
Early Education and Care collaborated 
with Boston Children’s Museum and 
engaged over 119 librariesand 52 
museums across the State to support 
intentional family engagement activities 
and eany leaming opportunities. The 
partnership focused on fourareas: early 
literacy; school readiness; interest and 
awareness of Science, Technology, 
Engineering, and Math (STEM); and public 
awareness of the importance of early 
education and care through the State’s 
Brain Building in Progress communications 
initiative. 


Health care providers supported parentsas 
their children’s first teachers. Georgia 
established First Steps servicesin each of 
the Great Start Georgia Early Education 
Empowemment hubs. At each hub, specific 
implementation activities included: 

1) development of protocols and 
procedures for engaging families for First 
Stepsscreening and ongoing resource 
assistance, 2) First Stepstraining of all intake 
staff and supervisors, and 3) creation of 
parent packets with information about 
localand statewide resources on key issues 
affecting family health. Maryland and 
North Carolina participated in Reach Out 
And Read. During well-child visits, children 
received free books, and parents were 
given advice on the importance of reading 
to their children. 


In Maryland, 18 public libraries in Title | 
school districts organized Library Leaming 
Cafésto provide families with information 
about eany childhood and opportunities to 


The Massachusetts Department of Early 
Education and Care offered trainingson 
the Brazelton Touchpoints model, which 
provided a common language of child 
behaviorand development to participants 
from community nonprofits and State 
agencies. 


Training Early Childhood 
Educators 


States used ELC grant funding to train early 
childhood educatorsto better support families 
and to engage them in their children’s 
development and eany leaming. 


In North Carolina, 22 Head Start/Eary Head 
Start training hubs provided training on 
family engagement strategies, technical 
assistance, demonstration and coaching, 
and follow-up to the early childhood 
workforce in programs licensed by the 
North Carolina Division of Child 
Development and Early Education. 
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Providing training to coachesand trainers 
allowed States to have a more uniform 
training model and to expand the reach of 
their training dollars. 


The Michigan Department of Education 
and the Michigan Department of Health 
and Human Servicescombined resources 
to offer training to all 

;coachesin Michigan. 
Coaches provided training to the staff 
implementing P2P programming in nearly 
230 schools. 


The North Carolina Head Start State 
Collaboration Office worked with the Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Institute 
to incorporate the content of the family 
engagement training and the Office of 
Head Start’s Parent, Family and Community 
Engagement Framework into the 


series of online, self-paced training 
modules. 


In Washington, a six-hour introductory 

training is required 
forall facilities enrolled in Early Achievers, 
Washington’s QRIS. Points can be eamed 
toward rating by completing the 
Strengthening Families Self-Assessment, 
developing a plan of action based on the 
results, and involving parents and familiesin 
long-term planning. 


Several States offered State or regional 
institutes to provide training about parent 
engagement. 


All Great Start Georgia staff participated in 
the 2016 Georgia Home Visiting Institute 
with a focuson special issues within home 
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visiting, self-care, and motivational 
interviewing. In addition, Parent as 
Teachers Early Education Empowement 
Zone supervisors attended a two-day 
Advanced Supervision Summit facilitated 
by the Parents as Teachers National 
Center. 


Maryland used five regional Leaming 
Partiesto train early leaming teachers to 
support the successful transition of 
preschool children from eany childhood 
settings to public schools. 


In Pennsylvania, five Community Innovation 
Zone partners participated in the Be Strong 
Parent Café Institute, a two-day 
experiential and highly interactive institute 
that prepared a team of parents and 
providersto convene and implement 
parent Cafés. 


Pennsylvania and Wisconsin both offered 
annual Family Engagement conferences 
attended by parentsand professionals 
from a wide variety of sectors to engage in 
conversations about successful strategies 
and practicesin family and community 
engagement. 


The Maryland Family Network increased 
the capacity of organizationsto provide 
Parent Cafés by training an additional 56 
Parent Café Facilitators. 


The Vermont Birth to Five program built 
hub-and-spoke networks to train home- 
based providers to help families build 
protective factors, make a strong 
connection to community resources, and 
connect families to needed supports and 
services. 
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Wisconsin trained nine “Parent 
Ambassadors” during a year-long, intensive 
parent leadership training program. The 
parent leaders had children in many early 
childhood sectors, including Head Start, 
4-year-old kindergarten, home visiting 
programs, and private child care and 
education programs. The “Parent 
Ambassadors” program was administered 
through an interagency agreement 
between the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction and the University of 
Wisc onsin - Milwaukee's Milwaukee Child 
Welfare Training Partnership. 


Promoting and Engaging 
Families 


Michigan hired a State-level Family 
Engagement Specialist to lead the ELC 
grant family engagement activities. In 2017, 
Michigan planned to hire local Family 
Engagement Consultants in seven Pathway 
to Potential counties plus one rural 
community. In each of the counties, 
planning meetings included the Great Start 
Collaborativesand Great Start to Quality 
Resource Centers. 


Two Statestrained parentsto engage other 


parents in theirown communities and to Several States offered grants to local 
enhance awareness and support for early coalitions to support family engagement 
childhood. efforts. 


In Michigan, local Great Start Parent 
Coalitions competed for “Trusted Advisors’ 
grants ranging from $5,000 to $60,000 to 
help coalitionsdevelop a cadre of trusted 
advisors who disseminate culturally and 
linguistic ally appropriate matenals and 
information about eany childhood leaming 
and development. 


The Georgia Department of Early Care and 
Leaming awarded Family Engagement 
Community Grants of $10,000 to Family 
Connection Partnership Collaboratives. The 
Collaboratives hosted family events 
including parent meetings and cafés; 
provided transportation and other 
resourcesto increase family engagement 
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and participation in school and community 
activities; developed and distributed 
literacy brochuresand children's books to 
families; and provided translation services 
at parent/teacherconferencesand school 
family events. 


Georgia also awarded Family Engagement 
Opportunity Grants ranging from $8,300 to 
$15,000 to the four Eany Education 
Empowerment Zonesand metro Atlanta. 
These grants were designed to increase 
availability and accessibility to quality 
family engagement programs, activities, 
and opportunities; provide supplemental 
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early childhood care and education 
organizations. 


In Wisc onsin in 2015, communities that put 
together cross-sectorteamsto participate 
in the annual Family Engagement 
conference received pre-conference mini- 
grants to assess their current practice and 
prepare stonesand questions to bring to 
the event. The 2016 conference focused 
on concrete, evidence-based strategies for 
family and community engagement, 
including Parent Cafés, parent leadership 
programs, and fatherhood initiatives. 


For more information about family 
engagement, see the Early Leaming 
Challenge Technical Assistance publication, 


educational outlets that promote, 
encourage, and support community 


awarenessand advocacy; and provide 
accessto free, ongoing parent leadership 
and child development resources. These 
grants were available to legally operating 


ls - 


. 2015 


A well-trained and properly supported early 
childhood education workforce isan essential 
element of a State’s plan to provide young 
children with high-quality early leaming 
experiences. The foundation fora 
comprehensive State approach to supporting 
a qualified early childhood education 
workforce isa Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework“ that outlines what 
early childhood educators should know and 
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SUPPORTING THE EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION WORKFORCE 


supporting the early childhood workforce 
include development of competencies, 
Career progressions, connections with 
postsecondary institutions and other providers, 
and professional development and training 
opportunities. See Figure 15 forthe ELC 
framework for supporting the early childhood 
education workforce. 


Fourteen States (Colorado, Delaware, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
New] ersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, and 
Wisc onsin) addressed the focusarea that 
required them to establish a Workforce 
Knowledge and Competency Framework and 
a common, statewide progression of 
credentialsand degrees that were aligned 
with the framework. 


be able to teach young children. This 
framework supports a common progression of 
credentials and degrees that allows early 
childhood educators to progressalong a 
career ladder. It also gives institutions of higher 
education and professional development 
providers a common tool to use to align their 
coursework and training opportunities. 
Elements of a comprehensive approach to 


SUPPORTING A GREAT EARLY CHILDHOOD 
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COMPETENCIES TRAINING / PD 


Early childhood educator 
competencies that are 
aligned with State early 
learning and development 
standards and include 
knowledge of multiple 
content areas 


Establishing a common 
progression of credentials 
and degrees so early 
childhood educators can 
move up a career ladder 
and continually develop 
their knowledge and skills 


Postsecondary institutions 
and professional 
development providers 
aligning their 

professional development 
opportunities and 
credentials and diplomas 


Providing and expanding 
access to training and 
professional development 
opportunities, such as 
coaching and mentoring 


Figure 15. Supporting the Early Childhood Workforce 
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In addition, fifteen States (Califomia, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
Vermont elected to focuson providing and 
expanding accessto professional 
development opportunities that are aligned 
with their Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework. (See Table 1 forthe 
complete list of which States addressed each 
reform area). 


Strategies States used to promote professional 
improvement and careeradvancement 
along an articulated career pathway based 
on the State's Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework include State-level 
professional development coordinators, 
workforce registries, and incentives such as 
scholarships and wage supplements. 


The following are examples from the many 
ways States have supported their early 
childhood education workforce under their 
ELC grants. 


Articulated Career 
Pathways 


Asindividual early childhood educators move 
from a Child Development Associate (CDA) 
credential or State credential, to an associate 
degree, to a bachelorsdegree and beyond, 
they should be building on commonly 
defined, previously leamed information and 
xills. States used ELC fundsto articulate their 
career pathwaysand align them with their 
early childhood competences. 
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Illinois and Washington adopted statewide 
“stackable certificates” that build on each 
other, provide transferable credits, and 
lead to credentials or degrees. 


Several Statescreated articulation 
agreements that included developing or 
refining coursework. 


In Califomia, the Community Colleges 
Cuniculum Alignment Project developed 
eleven foundation courses that have been 
approved fortransferto a bachelor’s 
degree. 


Colorado and Illinois worked with their 
institutions of higher education to 
collaboratively redesign eany childhood 
educator preparation programswith a 
focuson improving articulation and transfer 
pathways. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island worked 
on articulation agreements from an 
associate degree to a bachelorsdegree. 


Vermont developed a new Eany Childhood 
Education Licensure program, offered 
primarily online, that helps move those with 
an associate degree to a bachelor's 
degree with licensure, and those witha 
bachelor's degree to licensure. 


Aligned Coursework 


The ELC program helped higher education 
institutions align their early childhood courses 
with the established core knowledge 
competencies. 
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Colorado, Massachusetts, and North Carolina 
aligned all core early childhood community 
college courses with their Early Childhood 
Competencies, teacher preparation and 
licensing rules, accrediting bodies, and 
program standards. 


Ohio hosted three one-day Early Childhood 
Education Summits to explore aligning pre- 
service early childhood education within two- 
yearand four-year institutions and the State 
agencies’ policy and program pniontties. 
Representatives from 29 higher education 
institutions attended. 


The University of Rhode Island 
revised their early childhood a 
education cumiculum to . 
align with the key os 
conceptsin their early - 
leaming and 
development standards 
and their Workforce 


¢ astatewide policy that finally established 
$ one set of guidelines for instructors and 
$ ECprofessional development participants. 
* Now, when a training has the Ohio-approved ¢ 
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Maryland adopted The Maryland 
Approved Altemative Preparation Program 
in Early Childhood Education (MAAPP - 
ECE). The ELC grant covered the cost of 
coursework, program oversight, and 
stipends for participating public school 
supervising teachersand substitutes. 
Candidates were required to commit to 
remain ina licensed child care setting for 
two years upon completion of the MAAPP- 
ECE program. 


The University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro offers an online Master of 
Education in Birth-Kindergarten 

*e. Interdisc iplinary Studies in 


wv” Wefocusedon bringing “*. Education and Development, 
agencies together to align their °e 


. e 
r professional development ° 
* policies and requirements. We created 


with an emphasis in Early 
Childhood Leadership & 
Program Administration. 
The University of North 
Carolina at Wilmington 


* designation, an early childhood program ¢  offersan online master of 
Knowledge and * employee knows that it will count towards © education in Leadership, 
Competencies. ° his or her credential, across all 2 ; ; 
. programs and settings Policy and Advocacy in Early 
In Washington, al “e. . Childhood. 
community and technical Me  . 
J *e C Pg Five States (Delaware, Maryland, 


college programsin eany i ies 
childhood education recognize the Core 
Competencies for Early Care and Education 
Professionals framework as the standard for 
core knowledge and skills for early leaming 
professionals. Each of the collegesaligns all 
eany leaming program cunicula with the 


State's Core Competencies. 


In several States, institutions of higher 
education developed new coursework and 
degreesto meet the needsof the workforce. 


Califomia created additional coursesin the 
areasof Infants-Toddlers, Administration, and 
Children with Special Needs. 
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Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 
Washington) worked with high schools and 
community colleges to align and integrate 
coursework. 


In Delaware, Maryland, and Massachusetts, 
high school students took community 
college courses for credit in their high 
school classrooms. 


The Maryland Department of Education 
worked with local school systems to align 
the high school Careerand Technology 
Education curiculum with the requirements 
of the CDA credential. This alignment 
allowed high school students to take the 
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CDA exam upon graduation. 


Minnesota worked with secondary Family 
and Consumer 
Science teachers to 
develop a teacher 
cadet program to 
engage high school 
students in early 
leaming. 


Washington created 
alignment toolkits to 
attract high school 
students into early 
leaming, giving them 
the ability to eam 
college credit in high 
school and begin on 
the pathway towards 
the stackable 
certificate anda 
careerin early 
childhood education. 


Illinois launched a website specifically for 
early childhood higher education faculty. 
Early Childhood Higher Education 
Resources Online (EC HERO) provides 
resources for faculty, including links to 
articles, publications, websites, blogs, 
videos, research, and classroom activities. 
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Several States supported accreditation of 
community collegesasa strategy to ensure 


that workforce programs provide eany 
childhood educators with relevant 
knowledge, skills, and abilities. 


Michigan, North Carolina, and Rhode 
Island used ELC fundsto support 
community colleges in their States to 
pursue the accreditation or re- 
accreditation from the National 
Association forthe Education of Young 
Children. 


Credentials, certificates, endorsements, and 
degrees measure the professional 
development of the workforce. The ELC 
program encouraged Statesto focuson 
aligning their professional development 


systems with their Workforce Knowledge and 
Competency Framework. Several States 
created new credentials, certificates, and 
endorsements that align with their workforce 
framework. 


Delaware, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
created certificates for leadership. 


Illinois developed Family Specialist, Family 
Child Care, and Technical Assistance 
Credentials. Illinoisalso provided support to 
licensed educators with bachelorsdegrees 
to pursue an English asa Second 

Language (ESL) or Bilingual Education 
endorsement. 


The Maryland Approved Altemative 
Preparation Program in Eany Childhood 
Education wasdesigned forteachers 
working in licensed child care settings who 
were interested in obtaining certification in 
early childhood education. 


Minnesota developed a certificate for 
infant and toddlercare. 


Minnesota, North Carolina, and Washington 
developed certificates for coaching. In 
North Carolina, professional development 
and technical assistance staff within the 
Child Care Resource & Referral system 
were encouraged to become certified 

and eam endorsements that demonstrated 
competence in providing professional 
development and/ortechnical assistance. 


Washington worked with family child care 
providers to provide high school 
equivalency certificates. Higher education 
institutions offered the program ina variety 
of delivery methodsand in three 
languages - English, Soanish and Somali. 
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To support statewide coordination of 
professional development, Wisconsin created 
a Professional Development Coordinator 
position at the State level. In addition, they 
fund Regional Collaboration Coachesand 
Networks to support regional level 
coordination of system development, 
trainings, and technical assistance. 


Developing and providing training courses 
and technical assistance for individuals who 
are not seeking a credential or degree is 
another way for Statesto support their early 
childhood workforce. 


Massachusetts and Michigan developed 
business planning courses to help center- 


based programsand family child care 
providers improve their business practices, 
and recnuit and retain staff. 


Massachusetts conducted the Early 
Educators Fellowship Initiative, a 
community-based leadership series for 

early childhood providers in public and 
private programsseming children from birth 
to grade 3. 


New Mexico integrated the Pyramid 
Framework into theirtrainings to promote 
social-emotional wellness and to help 
practitioners understand the impact of 
nurturing relationships on children's 
Capacity to leam. A train-the-trainer model 
hasensured that training wasavailable in 
every comer of New Mexico. 


The University of New Mexico, with 
assistance from The Center for 
Development and Disability, aligned 
training content in inclusion and special 
education. 


North Carolina worked with Head Start 
granteesto provide training on family 
engagement, and trained Child Care 
Resource & Referal staff to facilitate 
communities of practice. 


Wisconsin created a project to fame a 
crosssector, comprehensive, and 
consistent approach to the professional 
development content and methods. These 
trainings addressed early leaming, 
classroom environment, inclusive practices 
for children with disabilities, homelessness, 
dual language leamers, and 

sc reening/assessment. 


Coaching isanothercommon strategy that 
the ELC States used to support their workforce. 


Georgia created a statewide coach 
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designation system that outlines coaching 
competencies, and policies, procedures, 
and training requirements for coaches. 


Massachusetts developed Peer Assistance 
and Coaching to help eany childhood 
teachersand directors improve their 
practice through effective peer support 
and coaching statewide. They also 
created a coaches training series. 


Vemmontcreated a coaching program 
called M.A.T.C.H. (Mentoring, Advising, 
Coaching, Consulting and Helping) that 
includesa registry of professionals who 
provide on-site training, one-on-one 
mentoring, and relationship-based 
professional development to the eany 
childhood workforce. 


Several States created professional 
development opportunities for early 
childhood educators whose first language 
wasnot English. 


Massachusetts developed an online 
fundamentals course about their QRIS for 
providersin English, Spanish, Haitian Creole, 
Chinese, Khmer and Portuguese. 


Minnesota increased support forchild care 
providers who are “New Americans” from 
the Minnesota immigrant and refugee 
communities. Minnesota supported the 
professional development of trainers 
statewide from typically underepresented 
communities so that providers in these 
communities could receive training in their 
native languages. 


Rhode Island developed a pilot program to 
provide English asa Second Language and 
adult basic education instruction with 
wrap-around support services fora cohort 
of 11 family child care providers. 
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Incentives 


Recognizing that incentivescan be a great 
motivator, several States used various types of 
scholarships to help eany childhood staff, and 
some cases parents, enhance their 
professional development. 


Colorado, Michigan, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Vermontall 
used some version of the Teacher 
Education and Compensation Helps 
(T.E.A.C.H. Early Childhood ®) program. 


Illinois, Maryland, and Pennsylvania used 
their own State-developed scholarship 
programsto incentivize staff to take 
coursework and improve their education. 
Maryland used the Training 

Voucher/ Reimbursement and the Child 
Care Careerand Professional 
Development Fund (CCCPDF) to help 
credentialed child care providers cover the 
cost of approved professional 
development and obtain an associate 
and/orbachelorsdegree 


Apprenticeships are another strategy that can 
improve the knowledge, skills, and 
compensation of their early childhood 
workforce. 


Vermont worked with the Vermont Child 
Care Industry and Career Council, Inc. to 
offer classesand to expand the availability 
of a series of six 3-credit college courses 
that were required by the Vermont Child 
Care Apprenticeship Program. 


Other means of supporting compensation 
and wage supplements for early childhood 
sta ff include the following: 
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Delaware offered Compensation, 
Retention and Education (CORE) awardsto 
professionals in the fom of individual 
financial awards. 


Georgia created early educator 
scholarship awards that rewarded early 
care and education professionals for 
eaming higher early childhood education 
credentialsand degrees. 


Illinois continued implementation of the 
State-funded Great START (Strategies to 
Attract and Retain Teachers) program, 
which provided wage supplements to 
providers in full-day, year-round programs 
based on their educational attainment 
and continued employment. 


North Carolina enhanced the Smart Start 
supplement for WAGE$ to the17 counties in 
their Transformation Zones. 


North Carolina’s Birth-through-Kindergarten 
(B-K) Project expanded licensure support 
and mentor/evaluation services to 
selected early childhood education 
teachers who hold, or eligible for, a North 
Carolina (B-K) or Preschool Add-on license 
and teach in non-North Carolina Pre- 
Kindergarten classrooms (Head Start, 
Developmental Day, Child Care). 


Pennsylvania created an opportunity for 
qualified partnerships to apply for funding 
to build innovative and sustained career- 
onented pathways for curent early 
childhood workers to eam industry- 
recognized credentials, including a credit- 
bearing Child Development Associate 
(CDA) certificate, an associate degree, a 
bachelorsdegree, ora Pennsylvania ECE 
Prek-4 instructional certificate. 
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Workforce Registnes and 
Professional 
Development Systems 


A workforce registry isa web-based system 
designed to verify; securely store; and track 
the employment, training, and education 
accomplishments of early childhood teachers 
and providers. States used ELC funds to 
create new registnes, revise and update their 
existing registries, and train providersto utilize 
the registnes. 


Illinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island all made improvements to 
their registry systems. 


Georgia and Illinois required providers 
receiving child care subsidy funding to 
create profiles in the registry. 


Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 
added features to their registries to make 
them easier to use. 


Minnesota created Develop, their Quality 
Improvement and Registry Tool, which 
bringsthree data systemsinto a single 
system. Early childhood educatorscan now 
search, register, and pay for professional 
development events in one system. 


Colorado, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont use data from their registries to 
know who hasapplied forcredentials, 
produce annual reports on their early 
education workforce, support quality 
improvement initiatives, and create a 
bridge between their existing child care 
licensing and QRIS systems. 


Colorado and Wisconsin developed 
professional development information 
systems. 
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Colorado’s Professional Development 
Information System functionsasboth a 
workforce registry and asa Leaming 
Management System. 


The online Wisconsin Professional 
Development Systems Portfolio allows eany 
care and education, health/mental health, 
and family engagement professionals to 
share information, discover professional 
training opportunities, and align cross 
sector efforts. Once completed, this system 
will be able to store, track, and evaluate 
the various projects, committees, 
leadership, deliverables, documents, work 
plans, and training/ technical assistance 
materials. 


Some States utilize online self-assessment tools 
to assist early childhood professionals in 
determining the best path fortheirown 
professional development. These tools provide 
early childhood staff with easy access to 
information and a way forprofessionalsto 
identify areas forcontinued professional 
growth. 


Califomia created the Early Childhood 
Educator Competencies Self-Assessment 
Toolkit (ECE CompSAT). 


Minnesota revised their Individual Training 
Needs Assessment (ITNA), an online, 
interactive self-assessment tool aligned with 
Minnesota’s Knowledge and Competency 
Framework. 


Workforce Studies 


Having good data about the State’s early 
childhood education workforce is crucial in 
helping policymakersand programs make 
decisions about how to effectively support the 
workforce. ELC funds provided States with the 
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opportunity to conduct workforce studies, and numeracy. They also evaluated the 
interpret the data, and communicate effectiveness of digital strategies in 
effectively with various stakeholders. increasing teachercompetency and of 


parent involvement on children’s 
development. Their report provided 
recommendations on supporting the needs 
of English Language Leamersas they 
navigate in the higher education system. 


Maryland and Vermontused the results of 
their workforce studies to work with their 
legislatures to identify needsand address 
the high cost of care. Maryland created a 
master plan to addressthe critical shortage 
of qualified professional teachers and child Overall, States found the ELC grant helped 
care providers. them continue their work to improve their 
early childhood education workforce ata 
more intentional level and had a positive 
impact on the professionalism of their early 
childhood workforce. 


Massachusetts conducted a two-year 
research study focused on validating 
educatorcompetencies in the domains of 
social emotional development, literacy, 


For more information about supporting the eany childhood education workforce, see the following 
ELC Technical Assistance publications: 


e Articulation Strategies in RTI-ELC States, 2015 

e Authorized Accessto Professional Development Registry Data. 2015 

e Early Childhood Workforce Data: Collection Practicesand Possibilities. 2016 

e Eany Childhood Workforce Studies. 2017 

e Innovative Work with Family Child Care Providers in Phase 2 and Phase 3 RTI-ELC States. 2016 

e Institute of Medicine (IOM)'’s Recommendations forthe Early Childhood Workforce: 
Responsibilities of States and Institutions of Higher Education. 2015 

e RTI-ELC Grantees That Incorporate Business Trainings for Child Care Providersin Their Scope 
of Work. 2015 

e Scholarships for Early Childhood Educatorsin RIT-ELC States. 2016 

e State Professional Development Strategiesto Support Inclusive Practices. 2015 

e Supporting Coaching asa Professional Development Strategy within RTI-ELC Grants. 2017 


e WebinarSummary: State Professional Development Strategies to Support Inclusive Practices. 
2015 
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Data systems are a critical component fora 
comprehensive early leaming system. Data 
systems allow programsto make good 
programmatic decisionsand Statesto make 
good data-drive policy decisions. The results 
lead to quality improvementsin early leaming, 
professional development, and services for 
families. 


Within the ELC framework, States were 
encouraged to build or enhance eany 
leaming data systemsthat could be used to 
improve instructional practicesand serices 
and inform policy decisions. States could 
address data systems work in one of three 
ways: 1) build a new early leaming data 
system, 2) enhance their existing Statewide 
Longitudinal Data System (SLDS)* to include 
early childhood data, or 3) enhance existing 
early leaming data systems and link them to 
their SLDS. 


The inclusion of data systems in the ELC 
framework was intended to encourage States 
to build orenhance early leaming data 
systems that would have the following 
features: 


e Include all Essential Data Elements 
(see text boxon page 67) 


e Enable uniform data collection and 
easy entry of the Essential Data 
Elements by participating State 
agenciesand participating programs 
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ENHANCING DATA SYSTEMS 


e Facilitate the exchange of data 
among participating State agencies 
by using standard data structures, 
data formats, and data definitions 
(such asthe Common Education Data 
Standards) to ensure interoperability 
among the vanous levels and types of 
data 

e Generate information that is timely, 
relevant, accessible, and easy for 
early leaming and development 
programsand eany childhood 
educators to use forcontinuous 
improvement and decision making 
and to share with parentsand other 
community stakeholders 


e Meetthe Data System Oversight 
Requirements and comply with the 
requirements of Federal, State, and 
local privacy laws. 


The data elements needed at all levelsof an 
effective early leaming and development 
system must be coordinated and aligned if 
they are to be used to improve the instruction, 
practices, services, and policiesthat can lead 
to betteroutcomes for young children. 
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Overview 


Sixteen ELC States (Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New J ersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and Wisconsin) chose to use 
ELC grant fundsto strengthen their ability to 
collect early leaming data to improve 
instruction, practices, services, and policies. 


An important goal of the ELC program’s 
emphasis on data systems was to develop 
comprehensive, integrated early childhood 
data systems that include data from all the 
systems that touch young children’s lives. By 
pulling together data from these systems, 
States can begin to answer policy questions 
about the availability and quality of services 
available to young children and their families 
and can use these data to track progressand 
improve program quality and accessover 
time. Fora detailed discussion of integrated 
and linked eany childhood data, see The 
Integration of Early Childhood Data: State 
Profiles and a Report from the U.S. 


Department of Health and Human Services 
and the U.S. Department of Education. 


In addition to ELC funds, some States also 
received funding under the Institute of 
Education Sciences (IES)-funded SLDS 
program to incorporate early childhood data 
into their SLDS orto develop or enhance their 
Early Childhood Integrated Data Systems 
(ECIDS). States that have received both IES 
and ELC funds fordata systems work include: 
Illinois, Kentuc ky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania and 
Wisc onsin. 
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The Essential Data Elements 


A unique statewide child identifier or another 


highly accurate, proven method to link data on 
that child 


A unique statewide early childhood educator 


identifier 

A unique program site identifier 

Child and family demographic information, 
including indicators identifying the criteria that 
States use to determine whether a child is a 
child with high need 

Early childhood educator demographic 
information, including data on educational 
attainment and State credential or licenses 
held, as well as professional development 
information 

Program-level data on the program’s 
structure, quality, child achievement, 
suspension and expulsion rates, staff 
retention, staff compensation, work 
environment, and all applicable data reported 
as part of the State’s QRIS 

Child-level program participation and 
attendance data 


Challengesin Building 
and Enhancing Eany 
Childhood Data Systems 


Given the complexities required to develop 
and enhance comprehensive early leaming 
data systems, some Statesdid not progressas 
farasthey had anticipated in establishing 
data systemsthat met the intent of the ELC 
system components listed above. States 
faced challengesthat are common to data 
system development work, including staffing 
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shortages, difficulty gaining agreement about 
data sharing among multiple stakeholder 
groups, establishing govemance structures, 
activitiestaking more time than anticipated, 
and budgetary issues. 


Staffing. A few ELC States expressed 
challenges with staffing related to theirdata 
system work. 


Sta ff tumover in Michigan sowed down the 
work on their professional development 
system. Rhode Island described the 
challenge of competing with the private 
sector for staff who have the appropriate 
skill sets needed to perform critical data 
system roles. Vermont expressed diffic ulty 
with filling temporary data collector roles. 


Govemance and Data Sharing Agreements. 
Data govemance structures take 
considerable time and effort to put into 
place. 


New] ersey noted the length of time it 
takes to put data sharing agreementsin 
place. Illinois also identified delays in data 
sharing agreements, due in part to new 
information secunty policies that require 
interagency agreement and alignment. 
Rhode Island noted that putting a data 
govemance structure in place earlier 
would have prevented delaysin 
developing critical data sharing 
agreements. 


Time Constraints. Other States acknowledged 
that many of the cntical tepsto integrating or 
linking early childhood data took more time 
than expected. 


Kentucky indicated that it took more time 
than planned to integrate home visiting 
data into their SLDS. In addition, they 
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acknowledged that it tooka great deal of 
time to collect Head Start data asit isnot 
stored ina statewide database. 


ECIDS and Alignment to 
SLDS 


One method of integrating early childhood 
data isto add additional data elements 
directly into an existing longitudinal data 
system, or SLDS. Another approach isto link 
data elements within an early childhood 
integrated data system (ECIDS) to the SLDS. 
Among the types of data that State are 
working to link to orinclude in their SLDS are 
child care data, Head Start data, IDEA 
program data, screening and health data, 
workforce data, homelessness data, licensing 
data, and workforc e/ professional 
development data. Examples of efforts States 
are making to build integrated data systems 
orlink early childhood data systems to their 
SLDS include the following: 


Kentucky’s longitudinal data system, 

KC EWS, houses their SLDS data. They are 
working on linking the following sets of early 
childhood data to the KCEWS: data on 
home visiting, child care, Head Start, and 
early intervention and data from the 
Division of Family Resource and Youth 
Service Centers. 


New Mexico is establishing an ECIDS, and is 
making progress on information technology 
solutions to the system, including procuring 
database server hardware and developing 
architectural diagramsand secunty plans. 
The ECIDSteam is establishing data sharing 
agreementsamong participating agencies 
and working on matching data using 
unique identifiers. 
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Oregon is developing an eany leaming 
information system (ELIS) that will include 
data onchild care facilities, background 
registry information, and program QRIS 
ratings. They are in the process of 
establishing functional requirements and 
systems designs. 


Illinois is planning an early leaming data 
system as part of their SLDS. Similany, 
Vermonthas plans to integrate their eany 
childhood data into the K-12 SLDS once it is 
complete, although progresson the SLDS 
hasbeen delayed. 


Data Linkages 


Several States are working on establishing 
unique identifiers, sometimes called unique 
student IDs, which will allow data on 
individuals to be matched acrossdata 
sytemsand minimize data duplication. 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Rhode Island are 
examples of States that are using this 
approach. 


Even in States that are working on building an 
ECIDS, there are still some data elements in 
separate databasesthat need to be linked to 
be able to answerkey policy and practice 
questions. Examples of data linking, mapping, 
and matching efforts include the following: 


Illinois plans to build an early leaming data 
system aspart of their broader SLDS work 
that will link Head Start data, home visiting 
data, ean intervention data, school 
readiness data, and workforce data. With 
the progress they have made, they can 
now match data and provide an 
unduplicated view of children enrolled in 
Preschool for All, Prevention Initiative, and 
the Child Care Assistance Program. 
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State Highlight: Georgia 


Georgia is building out their Cross Agency 
Child Data System (CACDS) and aligning it 
to their Pre-K through workforce SLDS, 
known as GA AWARDS, through the use of 
unique student identifier numbers. The 
CACDS database includes integrated data 
on children from birth to age 5 and data 
from the programs and providers who 
serve them, such as Early Head Start and 
Head Start data, child care subsidy data, 
pre-k data, IDEA data, QRIS data, and 
Department of Labor census data. 
Georgia is also working on_ linking 
screening, foster care, home visiting, 
TANF, SNAP, and professional 
development data to the system. Georgia 
is also improving the user interfaces, 
adding online tools for data entry and 
online consumer awareness tools. They 
have established a child care resource 
and referral agency call center that has a 
direct interface with the data system. 
These enhancements will lead to 
improved data entry and quicker data 
retrieval and use. 


Kentucky is integrating home visiting data, 
Health Access Nurturing Development 
Services data, child care data, and early 
intervention data among other elements 
into their KCEWS longitudinal data system. 


Maryland used ELC funds to further 
develop their Enrollment Attendance 
Reporting System that allowschild care 
providers and parents to submit enrollment 
and attendance data electronically. 


Michigan is working on matching data 
elements using a unique identification 
code acrossthe data systemsthat have 
early leaming elements. Michigan is also 
working on longitudinally tracking children 
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who receive subsidized child care services. 


New Jersey is conducting extensive data 
mapping activities to enhance theirdata 
system, NJ - EASEL. 


Pennsylvania is integrating data from IDEA 
programs. 


Rhode Island is linking screening data to 
their ECIDS and SLDS. 


Several States are working with Head Start to 
incorporate Head Start data into other early 
leaming data systems. 


Georgia added Early Head Start and Head 
Start data to their CrossAgency Child Data 
System. 


Illinois is working with their contractors to 
integrate Head Start data into their SLDS. 


Kentucky is finalizing the essential Head 
Start data elements they want to connect 
to their longitudinal data system (KC EWS) 
and hasdeveloped data sharing 
agreements with a set of pilot Head Start 
grantees. 


Michigan is leveraging the new Head Start 
Performance Standardsto encourage 
Head Start to report data into their 
Michigan Student Data System (MSDS) and 
is piloting the use of the UIC to link child- 
level Head Start data. Initial data have 
already been collected in a pilot of six 
Head Start grantees. 


Minnesota used ELC fundsto support 
school districts and Head Start agencies to 
update software and receive training on 
the software to meet ELC reporting 
requirements. 
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Data Govemance 


An important step in integrating data systems 
isthe establishment of a data govemance 
structure, which involvesthe development of 
policiesand procedures fordata 
management, use, privacy, security, and 
access. An effective data govemance body 
orboard should include family 
representatives, as well asstakeholders that 
represent the agenciesand programsthat 
serve them. Examples of data govemance 
efforts in ELC States include the following: 


New] ersey established a data 
govemance plan and isin the process of 
executing data sharing agreements 
among participating agencies. They have 
begun mapping data elements across 
systtemsand creating mock-ups of data 
reports. 


New Mexico established a Data 
Govemance Committee that is responsible 
forapproving any data elements that 
contain personal identifiable information. A 
data govemance working group reviews 
alldata elements that will be used in data 
profiles to answerkey interagency policy 
questions. 


Ohio established a crossagency 
govemance committee that addresses 
data sharing and confidentiality issues. 
Ohio passed legislation that requireseach 
State agency to assign a data privacy 
point person and to adopt mlesabout 
accessing confidential personal 
information. 
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Rhode Island hired a consultant to facilitate 
the development and implementation of a 
data govemance structure forthe State. 
The Rhode Island data govemance group 
created guiding documents, developed 
privacy policies, finalized data sharing 
agreements, and established Terms and 
Conditions of Use. 


Vermont's data govemance efforts involve 
a hierarchical govemance structure made 
up of a Data Govemance Council and 
designated data stewards workgroups. 
Data govemance activities included 
developing a data vision, drafting of a 
Data Govemance Manual, and 
developing a proof case that will be used 
to test the govemance process and 
promote sustainability of the work. 


The Wisconsin ECIDS Data Govemance 
Workgroup drafted a master Data Use 
Agreement that hasbeen signed by the 
agencies who share data. Wisc onsin is also 
establishing a data privacy policy and a 
technical infrastructure policy to help guide 
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the ECIDS work. 


Data Collection and 
Reporting 


For data to be useful asa significant lever to 
improve instruction, practices, services, and 
policies, the data collection must be 
accurate, and data reporting must be timely, 
relevant, and accessible. Examples of efforts 
to ensure quality and accurate data 
collection and reporting include the following: 


Georgia developed a Provider Self-Service 
platform that allows licensed child care 
centers and homesto complete 
transactionsand update information 
directly into the State data system. Georgia 
also developed a direct interface with the 
State data system for family-facing referral 
and data collection purposes, which allows 
child care providers to pay license fees 
and enforcement fines online and to 
process employee criminal recordschecks 
online. 


The Massachusetts Early Childhood 
Information System (ECIS) Data Warehouse 
isa single high-quality source of data for 
reporting. Massachusetts hasdeveloped a 
reporting platform which reduces time 
needed to generate reports. The ECIShasa 
dashboard that allows policymakers to 
measure trends against goalsso that they 
can improve decision-making using real 
time data. Massachusetts also built a new 
licensing data system (the Licensing 
Education Analytic Database, called LEAD) 
that housesdata and generates reportson 
licensing, investigation information, and 
complaint tracking information. The LEAD 
system includes some innovative features, 
such asa mobile tablet that allows licensors 
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to immediately capture licensing visit results 
and communicate those results to 
providers; reportsand dashboards for Eany 
Education and Care executives, manages, 
supervisors, investigators and licensors, 
allowing them to easily monitor status of 
licensing work; and a provider portal that 
allow providersto conduct common 
licensing transitions online. 


Rhode Island developed a longitudinal 
data warehouse to support their data 
integration efforts. They established a data 
query process that allows administrative 
users to query the data warehouse directly 
and define data extracts that give them 
the data reports they need. 


Several States have developed interactive 
web portalsto allow stakeholdersand usersto 
enterand access data electronically. 


Illinois developed an online portal for early 
leaming programsto apply online for 
ExceleRate, the State’s QRIS. North 
Carolina created an interactive web portal 
that providesaggregate statewide reports, 
which can be customized by county, child 
demographics, and fiscal year. Vermont's 
online data portal, isa public access point 
fortimely, relevant, and accessible data 
that stakeholderscan use for program 
improvement and decision-making. 


Kentucky established online Early 
Childhood Profiles. These profiles are 
housed on the Kentucky Department of 
Education’s Open House data repository, 
which containsa dynamic reporting tool 
that allows stakeholdersto access and use 
the data. This visibility into the data allows 
Kentucky to identify gapsin the information 
and continually improve the quality of their 
data collection and reporting. 
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Data for Research 


One of the requirements that ELC States 
committed to aspart of their grant wasto 
provide researchers with accessto data from 
their QRIS, SLDS, and coordinated early 
leaming data system, asapplicable and 
allowable under Federal, State, and local 
privacy laws. This requirement encouraged 
States to give researchers opportunities to 
help them analyze quality improvement 
effortsand answerkey policy and program 
questions using the available data. 


A number of States expressly focused on 
providing researchers with accessto the early 
leaming data in their systems. 


Georgia developed and implemented 
policies for handling intemal and extemal 
research requests related to their early 
leaming data. 


Illinois established a Data, Research, and 
Evaluation Committee to develop and 
curate a robust and actionable research 
agenda. In addition, participating State 
agency leaders were invited to participate 
ina multi-year project of the Midwest Eany 
Childhood Research Alliance to help 
develop the capacity of stakeholders to 
use research in decision-making. 


As part of their broader ECIDS data system 
website, North Carolina set up a 
dedicated, private portal where 
researcherscan make online requests to 
accessand use North Capolina’sdata in 
their research. 


Wisc onsin has established an ECIDS 
research workgroup. A dedicated 
Research Analyst identifies research 
questions and analyzes stakeholder 
research pnorities. 
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Stakeholder Engagement 


Engaging stakeholdersin an ongoing way is 
essential forany data system to be useful and 
meaningful. In addition to those agency 
leaders who own the data and the various 
data users, key stakeholders include families, 
foundations or other funders, vendors, 
advocacy groups, and professional 
organizations. 


Minnesota, Vermont, and Wisconsin are 
examples of States that spent time to 
engage their stakeholders in various 
aspectsof theirdata system development 
and enhancement. 


Minnesota convened stakeholders who 
had influence overand understood the 
importance of the ECLDS. ELC funds were 
used to facilitate focus groups of 
stakeholders who reviewed policy 
questions and features of the website. 


Vermont included stakeholder voicesin the 
drafting of the Data Govemance Council 
scope, pumose, vision statements, and the 
Data Govemance manual. Vermont also 
hosted their fifth Data Stewards and 
Stakeholders meeting, Connecting Data for 
Vermont's Communities, Children and 
Families, to encourage discussions about 
innovative data practices, including how 
to align, share, and use data overtime and 
across sectors. 


Wisc onsin created an ECIDS Stakeholder 
Communication and Engagement Plan 
that includesan ECIDS website and Fact 
Sheet. They are planning a quarterly 
newsletterto keep stakeholders appnised of 
ECIDS efforts and activities. 
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Workforce Data 


In addition to improving child- and program- 
level data collection and reporting, many ELC 
States invested grant fundsin improving data 
on the early childhood workforce. Workforce 
data are collected in different systems that 
involve the professionals who work with young 
children, including workforce registries, 
professional development or scholarship 
programs, licensing and certification systems, 
State child care licensing systems, and QRIS. 
Examples of efforts to align these diverse 
systems are described below. 


Georgia launched the Georgia Professional 
Development System (GA PDS) which 
consolidates the Professional Development 
Registry and the Training Registration 
systems into a single convenient, web 
application. GA PDSallowsteachersto 
maintain their credentials and find and 
register for approved trainings. The system 
also allows trainersto schedule trainings, 
maintain rosters, and mark training 
completions. Completed trainings are 
updated automatically in teacher records, 
which improves data accuracy. 
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Illinois is working to link early childhood 
professional data and student enrollment 
data. Illinois is also making progresson their 
Gateway to Opportunity Registry, which 
houses early childhood workforce data. 
The Registry includes several different 
portalsto allow members to easily access 
and input data: a Director Portal allows 
program directorsand administrators to 
manage staff listings, membership, and 
training completion summaries; an 
Authorized Entity Portal allows training 
agenciesto enterapproved trainingsand 
reconcile attendance; and a Department 
of Children and Family Services Portal 
allows licensing representativesto access 
information on staff training hours and 
membership in the registry. A smartphone 
app allows participants at Registry- 
approved conferencesto scan and submit 
conference attendance data to the 
Registry. Those data transfer automatically 
to the individual's Professional 
Development Record. 


Massachusetts added workforce data to 
their ECIDS, including workforce 
demographics, program quality trends, 
child waitlist, and licensing data. 
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Michigan established a Professional 
Development Registry system 
incorporating data elements that align 
with the National Workforce Registry 
Alliance standards. 


Rhode Island’s data integration efforts 
include establishing a portal that allows 
program administrators, individuals in the 
early leaming workforce, and State 
agenciesto accessand update personnel 
workforce registry information. Individuals 
have a digital staff file. Program 
Administrators can use the information in 
the Workforce Registry to support 
employees professional development 
plansand monitor the staff requirements 
for regulatory agencies. The workforce 
registry is linked to the Department of 
Education eCert system so teacher 
certification information in automatically 
displayed in the workforce registry. An 
Annual Workforce Report includesdata on 
the early education workforce, such as 
demographics, previous experience and 
professional development participation, 
and evidence of standardsorcompliance 
with regulations. 
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Susta ina bility 


Given the considerable costs of development and maintaining data systems work, a few States 
made specific efforts to plan forthe sustainability of their efforts. 


Rhode Island articulated a sustainable data govemance plan to fold the overarching ECEDS 
data govemance structure into the SLDS. 


Vermont began their sustainability work by developing a business plan for sustainability with key 
stakeholders that will be implemented in FY18-FY20. The plan includesa three-prong revenue 
model that incorporates foundation and grant funding, donor investments, and Eamed Income- 
Tiered Pricing for Data Producers/ Suppliers. The financial model will be phased in over three 
years. 


Wisconsin established a collaborative crossagency ECIDS Sustainability workgroup that 
developed a plan to maintain their Longitudinal Information for Family Touchpoints (LUFT) data 
warehouse after their ELC grant ends. 


Examples of how ELC States are enhancing data collection and reporting efforts related to their 
States’ QRISare included in the section of this report titled Strengthening Quality Rating and 
Improvement Systems. 


For more information about enhancing data systems, see these Early Leaming Challenge Technical 
Assistance publications: 


° Authorized Accessto Professional Development Registry Data. 2015 
° Key Considerations for Data Systems that Support TORIS, 2015 
° Statewide KEA Data Collection and Reporting in RTI-ELC States. 2015 


° Using Data to Strengthen Technical Assistance. 2015 
° Early Childhood Workforce Data: Collection Practices and Possibilities. 2016 
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mee STRENGTHENING LOCAL AND 
med COMMUNITY CONNECTIONS 


The level of effort required to make the changesin school readiness for children with high needs 
envisioned in ELC grant applications required collaboration with local communities. Recognizing 
that some communitieshad more challenges and fewer resources than others, many ELC States 
made significant funding and technical services available to local communities to build their local 
systems’ capacity to effectively implement programs. 


Using ELC funds, 11 ELC States (Califomia, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Vermont) targeted resources and supports 
to local leadership teamsto transfom targeted geographic areas, both urban and rural, that had a 
significant number of children with high needs. These areas were geographically well-defined and in 
general, were the size of one or more counties or school districts. They were large enough to include 
public and private leaders who could make system-level policy decisions and allocation of funds, 
and were small enough forthe leadership team to know the needs of the community and see the 
impact of their efforts. In the ELC grants, these areas were called achievement zones, community 
hubs, early childhood hubs, empowement zones, innovation zones, investment zones, promise 
communities, and transformation zones. 


Representation on local leadership teams came from local education agencies, health and family 
servicesagencies, community organizations, institutions of higher education, private philanthropic 
groups, business leaders, and families. 


Localimplementation teams oversaw the following types of coordinated services: 


e Economic development initiatives to attract high-quality early leaming and development 
programs into the QRIS; 


e Support for programsto improve QRIS ratings; 

e Incentivesto redirect Title | funds into State-funded preschool programs; 
e Enhanced child care subsidy payments; 

e Coordinated home visiting; 

e Health care consultation; 

e Family engagement grants; 

e Specialized professional development; 

e Developmental screening, assessment, and referrals; and 


e Leveraging additional funding 
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States supported local communities with funding, technical assistance, and statewide meetings. 
States leamed from local communities about conflicting State-level rules, regulations, policies, and 
proceduresthat created baniersto local implementation. States also gained insights into which 
innovative strategiesto recommend for more wide-spread adoption. 


Documenting the effectiveness of their efforts was an important components of State grantsto local 
communities. Forexample, Georgia and North Carolina used the Implementation Science 
Framework, an approach that providesa systematic method for studying, documenting, and 
assessing the effectiveness of the specific activities, strategies, and implementation processes. 
Illinois engaged University of Illinois researchersto conduct an evaluation to measure the impact of 
work done in its Innovation Zones, and the Minnesota Department of Education contracted with SRI 
Intemational to conduct an annual evaluation of Minnesota’s strategies. 


In addition to support for public-private leadership teams in local communities, several States 
(Maryland, Michigan, New) ersey, and Pennsylvania) invested in community-level strategies that 
were implemented by an existing local agency. 


Community Collaboration 


In their ELC Annual Performance Reportsand Final Performance Reports, 11 ELC States described 
their investments in local and community collaboration asa strategy to improve the quality of early 
leaming and development programsand to close educational gaps for children with high needs. 


California Consortia 


Califomia’s ELC grant supported 17 consortia and 14 mentee counties. Through ELC, key 
stakeholders in local consortia came together to explore how to improve the quality of early 
leaming programs, engage more early leaming and car settingsin the QRIS, and reach out to 
local leadersand businesses. They leveraged ELC funding with local funding; accessed State quality 
improvement professional development systems; and coordinated community resources such as 
their local child care resource and referral agencies, local libraries, and community colleges. These 
efforts were accomplished by aligning program requirements, tweaking systems for efficiency, and 
blending resourcesto maximize efforts. Staff from the Califomia Department of Education, Early 
Education and Support Division, along with staff from First 5 Califomia, served asthe ELC 
Implementation Team and provided workgroup meeting planning and facilitation, technical 
assistance and support, and fiscal and programmatic oversight. 


Delaware Readiness Teams 


The Delaware Office of Leaming supported 20 Delaware Readiness Teams comprised of families, 
early childhood programs, postsecondary educators, and community and business leaders. Using 
information from community assessments, teams worked together to help build strong links 
connecting children, from birth to grade 3 and beyond, so they are prepared forschool and life. 
These teams established a presence in their communities and built partnerships with stakeholder 
organizationsto enhance and expand efforts. One partnership with the Delaware Division of Public 
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Health supported the Early Childhood Comprehensive Services Impact grant. 


Georgia Empowerment Zones 


Georgia created four Early Education Empowerment Zones. In each zone, local takeholders met 
regularly to oversee the rollout of key professional development, technical assistance, family 
engagement, and child care subsidy initiatives in their region. Georgia hired community 
coordinators to help implement the Early Education Enpowement Zones initiatives. The role of the 
coordinators was key to providing the advocacy and resources the zones needed to be successful. 
Georgia also hired a Business Operations Specialist who connected with participating State 
agencies to identify important steps in establishing local economic incentive packagesto 
encourage high-quality child care programsto open orexpand in the zones. The Georgia 
Department of Early Care and Leaming partnered with the Department of Community Affairs to 
design and award the Child Care Expansion Grant to encourage zonesto establish new high-quality 
early leaming programs. In 2016, the number of programs participating in the QRISin the zones 


almost doubled compared to other areasof the State. The numbers of children with child 
care subsidies in high-quality programsalso doubled in the ati. 
targeted communities compared to the State asa whole. ae "thet 


Illinois Innovation Zones : Another profound lesson ‘s 
learned from ELC is the 
extraordinary power of communities 
when provided the opportunity, 
resources, and explicit permission to 
collaborate and innovate. 


Illinois created Innovation Zones in 11 communities with the 
goal of creating effective strategies for identifying, 
engaging, and enrolling children with high needs in high- 
quality programs. The following are some of the strategies 


the communities used with the coordination funds * ~ Illinois . 
available to them: *. C 6 o 
e Hired a zone coordinator Tiina ml 


e Coordinated outreach, screening, and enrollment across 
Preschool for All, Head Start, and child care programs within a community 


e Built referral pipelines with local partnersto engage prionty populations including children 
who were experiencing homelessness; were involved in the child welfare system; had teen 
parents; or were recent immigrants or refugees 


e Forged partnerships with local support systems - food pantries, refugee organizations, public 
housing, hospitals, home visiting programs, public schools 


e Created “Pop-Up Preschools’ to help parents have a better understanding of what early 
leaming programshad to offerand to become comfortable with preschool 


e Developed “Parent Ambassadors’ (including grandparents) to educate parents about what 
programs have to offer 


e Created a “wam line” to provide information and referralsto all parents 
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Massachusetts Birth to Grade 3 Community Grants 


The Massachusetts Department of Early Education and Care awarded Birth to Grade Three (B-3) 
Community Implementation/Planning grantsto 12 communities. Communities used the grants to 
strengthen the existing B-3 infrastructure the in following ways: increasing family engagement; 
improving alignment and transitions among community-based early leaming programsand public 
schools; improving 3rd grade literacy scores; providing professional development for educators and 
administrators, and improving school readiness. At the core of the B-3 communities work was 
developing strong partnershipsand collaboration among partnersserving young children and their 
familiesto improve outcomes for young children. The Department of Eany Education and Care 
partnered with a private non-profit organization to provide guiding support to new grantees as they 
began to implement their projects and to create the Birth through Third Grade Leaming Hub 
website. The website includes information about the alignment initiatives being conducted locally 
and nationally, as well as promising practices and relevant research. 


Minnesota Transformation Zones 


Minnesota’s four Transformation Zones were geographically diverse high-needs areas with high 
poverty ratesand a documented need for increased access to high-quality early leaming 
programs. These communities also contributed resourcesand made a commitment to implement 
ELC initiativesin a way that would support positive outcomes for children, families, and the 
community. Transformation Zones selected activities that fit the specific needs of their communities. 


e Zonesprovided intensive support to help eany leaming programsachieve higher levels of 
quality and higher ratings in the QRIS. 


e Each Zone implemented Minnesota's Early Leaming Scholarshipsto provide families with 
increased accessto high-quality early leaming and development programs. 


e Each Zone adopted local strategiesto promote Minnesota’s Title | Preschool Incentive 
Grants. These grants encouraged school districts to direct Title | money into pre-K 
programming. Each Zone also developed outreach strategies to inform families and their 
communities about the availability of the Title | Pre-K Programs. 


e Zonesparticipated in pilot programsusing online versions of the ASQ and ASQ-SE screening 
tools. 


e Zonesused child care health consultation to assist child care providersand quality coaches 
with health and safety questions. 


e Three Zonesused Early Childhood Family Education parent educatorsto work with local 
family, fiend, and neighbor providers. 


Minnesota held quarterly meetings with the Transformation Zonesto communicate progresson grant 
activities, receive feedback on implementation, and work collaboratively to resolve challenges 
across Transfommation Zonesand within specific Transformation Zones. 
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New Mexico Early Childhood Investment Zones 


New Mexico’s 13 Early Childhood Investment Zones cover 11 priority counties and 35 pnority school 
districts, and range from frontier to urban population centers. The Investment Zone initiative is 
designed to engage all sectorsof the early childhood system (home visiting, the Family Infant 
Toddler (FIT) program, eany leaming, Head Start, 619 special education, Title |, Pre-K, public health, 
and family support) to make a shared commitment to improving outcomes for young children. 


North Carolina Transformation Zones 


Through their Transformation Zone initiative, 
North Carolina provided intensive 
community-based system-building to support 
young children’s early leaming and 
development in four of the highest need 
counties in the rural northeastem region of 
the State. Each of the four counties built 
system-wide capacity for serving children 
and families, including improving the quality 
of child care, encouraging early literacy, and 
supporting families. The fourc ounties also 
created strategic plans for sustaining their 
work beyond the grant. 


Oregon Coordinated Early Learning Hubs 


Oregon’s Early Leaming Hubs achieved statewide coverage in 2015. They engaged partners from 
early childhood, K-12 education, health, human services, and the business sectors around a 
common vision and shared measurable outcomes for children and families. Hubs are responsible for 
identifying children who have not been sufficiently prepared for kindergarten by the existing system. 
A majoraspect of Hubsis the emphasis on measurable outcomes that are shared across systems, 
moving beyond a fragmented system to one that is coordinated, aligned, and collectively 
accountable to children and families. Oregon created webinars about programsthe Early Leaming 
Hubs are tasked with coordinating; developed an Early Leaming Hub workbook; offered data sets 
and mapsto help with planning; and provided information about policy, legislation, and State rules 
related to Early Leaming Hubs. 
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Pennsylvania Community Investment Zones 


In 2014 and 2015, Pennsylvania awarded 50 Community Innovation Zone (CIZ grantsto local 
collaborations working to reduce the achievement gap by third grade. The zones reflected 
neighborhoods served by a target elementary school. ClZcoalitions included representation from 
the target school, an early childhood program, and otherlocal agencies who were vested in 
closing the achievement gap for underserved children in their community. Grantees were required 
to work collaboratively with early childhood programsand local school districts to align their work 
around standards, family engagement, and community partnerships. Pennsylvania hired a ClZGrant 
Managerin 2014 to help further develop the infrastructure needed to adequately support the CIZ. 


Vermont Promise Communities 


Vermont's seven communities joined the first Promise Communities a, 
cohort and identified innovative and transformative strategies to Fi One of our biggest *. 
address the needs of local children and families, including a “takeaways” is that *. 
home visiting programs, parenting programs, family events, “ information and tools we gave“ 


to communities on working together 
were very powerful. In addition, 
seed money on supporting child care 
infrastructure and regulations 
was important. 


and housing efforts. Some communities also looked at the 
training needs of professionals in the community in areassuch 
asthe Strengthening Families framework and trauma 
informed care. Overthe course of the initiative, Vermont will 


have a total of 24 Promise Communities in three cohorts. A oueieaane : 
Vermont hired a Promise Community Director to help partners *e rs 
work collaboratively to serve children and familiesaseffectivelyas “*., C C a 


possible and moved from providing coaches for each community to 
providing targeted technical assistance. The Child Development Division 
developed a Promise Communities Handbook to support understanding of the initiative. 


Community Support through Local Agencies 


Maryland, Michigan, New) ersey, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania described using local agencies to 
implement community-level strategies designed to improve the quality of early care and education 
and to support parentsand increase accessto these programs for their children. 


Maryland Breakthrough Centers and Community Hubs 


Maryland created Early Childhood Breakthrough Centers located in Child Care Resource Centersin 
412 Title | school improvement neighborhoods throughout the State. Child Care Resource Center 
staff provided training and technical assistance and capacity-building servicesto child care 
programs. With this assistance, more than 900 child care providers/programsenrolled in Maryland 
EXCELS, Maryland’s QRIS. These programsserved children who were dual language leamersand 
children with special needsand behavior concems. 
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Maryland also used ELC grant funding to create two Community Hubs in Baltimore City. Community 
Hubs provided and coordinated existing services for families with children birth to age 5. They 
created a single platform in the community for servicesto pregnant women, children from birth to 
kindergarten and their families, and child care providers. Services included: 


e Traditional Family Support Center services 

e Parenting education 

e Health education and accessto health care 
e Centerbased and home visiting programs 


e Training programsforchild care providersto enhance the quality of their child care 
programsand better prepare children to succeed in school 


e Supportsto help families make a smooth transition to elementary school 
e Adult education 


e Facilitated accessto services via transportation, meals, and non-traditional hours of 
operation 


Michigan Pathway to Potential Counties 


In partnership with the Early Childhood Investment Corporation, Michigan planned to hire Family 
Engagement Consultants in each of the seven Pathway to Potential counties, plus one rural 
community to increase effort forthe planning and implementation of the family engagement 
activities. Local-level planning meetings were scheduled with each community to determine the 
best fit for hing and housing these Family Engagement Consultants. 


New Jersey Central Intake Hub 


The NewJ ersey Department of Health expanded Central Intake Hubs. Operating in all 21 counties, 
Central Intake Hubs help build connectionsand communication, and support health literacy 
between parents, health care providers, and early leaming programsto improve accessfor families 
to needed infant/child health services and supports. These county-level hubs function asa single 
point of entry to simplify the referral and linkage processto community-based services. 


New Mexico 


The University of New Mexico, Family Development Program provided collaborative leadership 
training for effective coalition-building and immerson in Mind in the Making: The Science of Early 
Leaming to support development of a common, accessible language forhow young children leam 
and grow. The overall goal of thisengagement isto establish cross-sector commitment and coalition 
susta ina bility for local communities to become fully engaged in New Mexico’s QRIS and its long-term 
investment in quality forall young children in the State. 
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Pennsylvania 


Eighty-six teams of school distnct personnel, early childhood professionals, higher education faculty 
and other representatives attended one of four Pre-natal-3rd Grade Govemors Institutes in 
Pennsylvania. These Institutes focused on preschool to third grade alignment strategies, building 
collaborative partnerships, and implementing standards effectively with young children. Based on 
feedback from previous Institutes, more time and facilitation was added forteamsto network and 
develop practical strategies they could implement in their communities. 


Overall, ELC States have found that investing in local communities is an effective strategy to create 
coordinated, aligned, and family-centered local early leaming systems; help children amve at 
kindergarten ready to succeed; and ensure families are healthy and stable. States are working to 
address the challenges of sustaining initiatives past the life of the ELC grant and translating local 
successesinto statewide initiatives. 


For more information about local and community connections, see the Early Leaming Challenge 
Technical Assistance publication, Transformation Zones- an Early Leaming Improvement Strategy. 
2016 
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Summary 


The Early Leaming Challenge Program provided the nation with an unprecedented opportunity to 
make investments in innovative approachesto early leaming and development systems-c hange. 
States took up the challenge and created more unified systems of early leaming and development 
that provide more young children and their families with high-quality early leaming opportunities. 
With this unparalleled infusion of Federal and State funding, well-formulated State plans, and 
coordinated technical assistance, these 20 State have improved the quality of their early leaming 
and development systems and developed streamlined servicesand supportsthat provide more 
children with high-quality early leaming experiencesthat will help prepare them for success in 
schooland beyond. In addition to the positive impact these grants have had on the young children 
and families who live in these ELC States, the innovative strategies and lessons leamed have 
advanced the field of early leaming and laid a solid foundation for future improvements. 


In closing, RTI-ELC has been instrumental in launching a new phase of systems change in 
Oregon. Thishas been accomplished through funding and technical supports that have 
assisted in effortsto reach children and families furthest from opportunities using strategies 
that aim to improve the quality and availability of culturally responsive resources that 
support all of Oregon's children and familiesto leam and thrive. The strides made towards 
developing relationships with myriad partners representing different systems have laid a 
foundation for continued partnership. The work launched under RTI-ELC has set Oregon on 
the trajectory towards successat meeting the early leaming system goals of ensuring that 
children anive at kindergarten ready to leam, families are healthy, stable and attached, 
and that the early leaming system is coordinated, aligned and family centered. 


- Oregon 2016 Annual Performance Report 
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Appendix A: State-Level APR Data Tables 
1. Number of CCDF-Funded Programs in QRIS (B2c)1 


Califomia 19 177 312 646 724 757 738 
Delaware 94 236 418 478 481 459 365 
Maryland 35 57 291 1,964 2,515 2,251 2,216 
Massachusetts 1,088 3,287 3,393 3,702 3,332 3,710 2,622 
Minnesota 203 112 385 531 762 749 546 
North Carolina 6,467 5,694 5,129 4,952 4,724 4,565 (1,902) 
Ohio 804. 809 1,027 1,029 922 1,500 696 
Rhode Island 86 166 774 659 744 694. 608 
Washington 4,718 4,718 4,718 4,718 4,718 4,718 0 
Phase 1 


13514 14,256 16447 18679 18922 19,403 5,889 


Subtotal 


Colorado 0 245 577 1,367 1,365 1,365 
Illinois 507 2,941 2,923 2,981 2,982 2,475 
New Mexico 2,215 813 962 947 959 (1,256) 
Oregon 2,159 2,254 3,259 2,159 2,064 (95) 
Wisc onsin 3,858 3,481 3,255 3,076 2,953 (905) 
Phase 2 

Subtotal 8,739 9,734 10976 10530 10,323 1,584 


Georgia 775 1,242 1,610 1,931 1,156 
Kentucky 632 556 1,116 1,224 592 
Michigan 8,624 7,679 1,541 3,411 (5,213) 
New J ersey 26 268 241 340 314 
Pennsylvania 3,675 3,767 3,905 3,345 (330) 
Vermont 597 986 1,045 966 369 
Phase 3 Subtotal 14,329 14,498 9458 11217 = (3,112) 


Grand Total 15,256 26,181 44,153 


1 Thirteen States had an overall decline in CCDF programs from baseline to 2016. This steady 
decline in the number of CCDF programs overall is reflected in the decreases in the number of 
CCDF programsin the QRIS. States that had an overall decrease in the number of CCDF 
programs include: Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wisconsn. 
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2. Number of State-Funded Preschool Programs in QRIS (B2c) 


Change 

Baseline 

2016 to 2016 

Califomia 28 177 463 818 1,411 1,490 1,462 

Delaware 1 12 11 11 ab pial 10 

Maryland 0 1 il 2 50 88 88 

Massachusetts 192 166 226 224 224 184 (8) 

Minnesota 53 138 464 548 587 605 552 

North Carolina 850 1,028 1,027 1,170 1,159 1,164 314 

Ohio 0 0 0 159 298 371 371 

Rhode Idand 6 6 8 16 18 30 24 

Washington 260 260 260 260 260 260 0 
Phase 1 


Subtotal BE 4,018 


Colorado 222 202 224 781 783 561 
Illinois 0 486 1,195 1,250 1,250 1,250 
New Mexico 39 0 39 196 145 106 
Oregon 70 96 141 21 115 45 
Wisconsin 5 17 18 23 31 26 
Phase 2 


Subtotal 336 801 1,617 2,271 2,324 1,988 


Georgia 433 598 741 830 397 
Kentucky? - - - 536 - 
Michigan 580 764 1,029 1,084 504 
New J ersey 13 159 130 208 195 
Pennsylvania 221 260 264 387 166 
Vermont 268 285 318 373 105 
Phase 3 

Subtotal 1515 2,066 2,482 3,418 1,903 
Grand Total 3,241 1,788 3,261 6,896 8,771 9,945 6,704 


2 KY: In 2016, Kentucky launched Kentucky All STARS, theirexpanded QRIS, and will now report on 
participation for both rating systems in Grant Years3 and 4, as Kentucky worksto place the new 
rating system into regulation. Both QRIS will run simultaneously until Kentucky All STARS is put into 
regulation. 
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3. Number of Early Head Start/Head Start Programsin QRIS (B2c) 


Change 

Baseline 

Baseline to 2016 

Califomia 9 145 286 438 633 650 641 

Delaware 4 31 31 31 31 31 27 

Maryland? al 5 57 96 115 105 104 

Massachusetts 112 214 219 233 221 182 70 

Minnesota 23 229 258 257 257 263 240 

North Carolina 350 350 350 402 419 436 86 

Ohio 206 223 274 283 343 378 172 

Rhode Island4 10 16 29 36 43 38 28 

Washington 415 415 415 415 415 415 0 
Phase 1 


Subtotal 


Colorado 130 61 63 207 202 ye 
Illinois 25 73 263 376 439 414 
New Mexico 30 32 32 32 30 0) 
Oregon 72 98 142 192 195 123 
Wisc onsin 37 42 45 138 156 119 
Phase 2 
Subtotal 294 306 545 945 1,022 728 
Change 
Baseline 
to 2016 
Georgia 48 151 201 244 196 
Kentuc ky 136 136 110 196 60 
Michigan 199 399 539 518 319 
New J ersey 5 40 68 119 114 
Pennsylvania 80 232 312 363 283 
Vermont 42 56 73 67 25 
Phase 3 
Subtotal 510 1,014 1,303 1,507 997 


Grand Total 1,628 2,225 3,750 


3MD: Maryland had a decrease from 2015 to 2016 because Prince George’s County no longer 
had Head Start programs, and Anne Arundel County reduced the number of programs. 

4RI: The decrease in the number of Head Start programs participating in the QRISisdue to a 
merger of programs in 2016. 
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4. Number of Programsin the Top Tiers of the QRIS (B4c 1) 
Tiers in the 


“Top Tiers” Baseline 
Califomia 
Delaware 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Rhode Isand 
Washington 
Phase 1 Subtotal 
Phase 2 
Grantees 
Colorado 
Illinois 
New Mexico 
Oregon 
Wisc onsin 
Phase 2 Subtotal 
Phase 3 
Grantees 
Georgia 2,3 142 318 584 747 
Kentucky 3,4,5 251 250 255 679 
Michigan 3,4,5 604 1,881 2,480 2,913 
New J ersey 3,4,5 28 - - 17 
Pennsylvania 3,4 1,191 1,221 1,253 1,334 
Vermont 3,4,5 420 514 615 674 
Phase 3 Subtotal 2,636 4,184 5,187 6,364 


Grand Total 9,053 6,554 11,060 17,119 21,115 23,736 


5 State definitions of the top tiers: One State (Georgia) uses three tiers, and they define the top tiers 
astiers 2 and 3. Three States (Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania) have four tiers; 
Massachusetts definestop tiers as tiers 2, 3, and 4, while Minnesota and Pennsylvania defines top 
tiers astiers 3 and 4. New J ersey uses five tiers but has not conducted ratings for tiers 3, 4, or 5. All 
other States (Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin) use five tiers or 
levels; Illinois, Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin define theirtop tiersastiers 4 
and 5, while Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
Vermont, and Washington define their top tiers astiers 3, 4, and 5. 
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5. Number of Children with High Needs in CC DF-Funded Programs 


that are in the Top Tiers® of the QRIS (B4c 2) 


Califomia 530 12,033 12,045 46,295 
Delaware 446 1113 1,927 4,336 
Maryland 145 954 1,078 1,227 
Massachusetts 1,935 14,000 37,113 20,261 
Minnesota 4,049 2,395 5,150 5,261 
North Carolina 60,178 51,433 48,367 61,919 
Ohio 7,369 9,947 11,027 9,895 
Rhode Idand 244 563 576 811 
Washington 108 11,189 11,118 9,272 
Phase 1 


Subtotal 75,004 103,627 128,401 159,277 


Colorado 0 0 0 
Illinois 15,059 18,420 17,555 
New Mexico’ 5,202 5,844 3,346 
Oregon 0 48 450 
Wisconsin 6,219 8,432 9,022 
Phase 2 


Subtotal 26,480 32,744 30,373 


Georgia 1,236 4,075 
Kentucky® 5,542 4,086 
Michigan? 0 8,458 
New J ersey?° 38 0 
Pennsylvania 14,019 15,719 
Vermont 2,721 2,744 
Phase 3 

Subtotal 23,556 35,082 


38,327 
6,869 
1,092 

24,794 
6,001 

60,887 

10,005 

794 

18,289 


167,058 


3,909 
19,891 


8,317 
1,702 
9,687 


43,506 


31,289 30,759 
15,806 15,360 
500 355 
19,379 17,444 
7,231 3,182 
61,450 1,272 
17,661 10,292 
924 680 
20,422 20,314 


174,662 99,658 


4,136 4,136 
21,528 6,469 
3,715 (1,487) 
1,702 1,702 
10,612 4,393 


41,693 


8,768 7,532 
2,738 (2,804) 
1,439 1,439 
19,014 4,995 
3,430 709 
35,389 11,833 


Grand Total 


103,627 161,145 


224,732 
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6State definitions of the top tiers: One State (Georgia) uses three tiers, and they define the top tiers 
astiers 2 and 3. Three States (Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania) have four tiers; 
Massachusetts defines top tiers as tiers 2, 3, and 4, while Minnesota and Pennsylvania defines top 
tiers astiers 3 and 4. New J ersey uses five tiers but has not conducted ratings for tiers 3, 4, or 5. All 
other States (Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin) use five tiers or 
levels; Illinois, Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin define theirtop tiersastiers 4 
and 5, while Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
Vermont, and Washington define theirtop tiers astiers 3, 4, and 5. 


7NM: Data Include programs participating in the AIM High QRIS. There were no programs venfied 
using FOCUS QRIS during Year Two of the project. 


8 KY: The full implementation of Kentucky All STARS will take place in year four, during which 
Kentucky expectsto see high-needs children in centers at the high-quality levels at similar rates to 
the previous QRIS. 


9 MI: The target of serving 40 percent of children receiving CCDF subsidized care in top tiers of 
GSQ hasbeen impacted both by the decreasing number of children identified as eligible as well 
asthe decreased number of licensed and registered providers with openings for children utilizing 
subsidy. In addition, Michigan hasseen a decline in the number of licensed and registered care 
providers, which hasalso been impacting the number of providers who accepted children eligible 
for subsidy. 


10 NJ : Starlevels 3, 4, and 5 are included as “top tiers’. New J ersey has not identified many 
programsin “top tiers’ as ratings have not been widely conducted. They anticipate the rating 
processto continue and increase in early 2017 and continuing throughout the life of the grant. 
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6. Number of Children with High Needsin State-Funded Preschool 
Programs that are in the Top Tiers of the QRIS (B4c 2) 


Change 
Baseline 
Baseline 2012 2013 2015 2016 to 2016 
Califomia Preschool 836 6,409 20,357 38,525 65,207 66,869 66,033 
Delaware ECAP 72 500 658 976 1,191 1,609 1,537 
Massachusetts UPK 4,308 5,844 3,456 3,071 4,208 5,730 1,422 
Minnesota Preschool 2,857 7,401 21,489 24,818 26,748 28,875 26,018 
“North Carolina Pre-K «18,568 =. 23,632,S 25,553 26,851 27,458 27,109 8,541 
Ohio EC Education = - - 4,858 13,546 10,265 10,265 
“RhodelsandPreschool 69 473. 4.117 259 £44414 345 
Washington EC EAP 1,936 4,014 4,747 4,604 9,869 11,028 9,092 
Ph 1 Subtotal 28,646 47,948 77,365 104,896 148,746 153,659 125,013 
Change 
Baseline 
to 2016 
Colorado Preschool 6,623 6,249 5,472 9,817 9,551 2,928 
Illinois Preschool For All 16,934 44,291 46,235 53,974 53,974 
Oregon “ - 637 1,801 5,033 5,033 
“Wisconsin Preschool 
Ph 2 Subtotal 8,086 23,183 50,400 63,260 71,661 63,575 
Change 
Baseline 
2016 to 2016 
Georgia Pre-K 1,800 3,454 5,252 7,162 5,362 
Kentucky Presc hool?4 22,558 - - 22,176 (382) 
Michigan Great Start 24,426 30,517 37,506 38,771 14,345 
_ReadinessPrograms 
New J ersey Preschool 15 660 - 13,568 - (660) 
Pennsylvania Pre-K 4,863 5,222 6,478 9,963 5,100 
Counts 
Vermont Pre-K 5,711 5,871 5,681 7,326 1,615 
Ph 3 Subtotal 60,018 45,064 68,485 985,398 25,380 


Grand Total 47,948 100,548 200,360 280,491 310,718 


13 WI: There isno currently no way to identify which child care providersare participating ina 4K Community 
Approach program because the data are not collected at Department of Children and Families or the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

14 KY: State-funded preschool includes programs funded by IDEA, Part B, Section 619, and programs funded under 
Title | of ESEA; therefore, data reported in the State-funded preschool line include programs funded by IDEA, Part B, 
Section 619, and programsfunded under Title | of ESEA. 

15 NJ: New J ersey hasnot identified many programsin “top tiers” as ratings have not been widely conducted. New 
J ersey anticipates the rating process to continue and increase in early 2017 and continuing throughout the life of 
the grant. 
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7. Number of Children with High Needsin Head Start/Early Head Start 
Programs that are in the Top Tiers!! of the QRIS (B4c 2) 


Change 

Phase 1 Baseline 
Grantees Baseline 2012 2013 2014. 2015 2016 to 2016 
Califomia 208 2,704 11,564 21,000 33,560 30,513 30,305 
Delaware 227 2,481 2,613 2,539 2,020 1,445 1,218 
Maryland 48 567 605 1,226 1,850 980 932 
Massachusetts 9,614 10,770 16,086 8,246 6,193 11,297 1,683 
Minnesota 3,397 11,163 11,747 11,743 12,017 11,873 8,476 
North Carolina 22,348 22,348 22,972 21,268 25,310 24,146 1,798 
Ohio 4,711 11,474 18,974 26,952 33,816 35,013 30,302 
Rhode Isiand 515 687 759 1,466 1,328 1,287 772 
Washington 3,401 7,175 6,371 4,668 8,420 9,394 5,993 
Ph 1 Subtotal 44,469 69,369 91,691 99,108 124,514 125,948 81,479 
Change 

Phase 2 Baseline 
Grantees Baseline 2013 2014. 2015 2016 to 2016 
Colorado 5,519 2,135 2,730 13,078 12,578 7,059 
Illinois - 2,257 9,213 10,891 15,730 - 
New Mexico 3,842 3,662 3,662 3,662 10,478 6,636 
Oregon 0 0 996 2,702 6,325 6,325 
Wisconsin 2,432 2,983 3,172 5,223 9,754 7,322 
Ph 2 Subtotal 11,793 11,037 19,773 35,556 49,087 37,294 
Change 

Phase 3 Baseline 
Grantees Baseline 2014 2015 2016 to 2016 
Georgia 520 2,671 6,603 10,081 9,561 
Kentucky 15,920 0 0 14,755 -1,165 
Michigan 13,060 22,545 34,255 34,227 21,167 
New J ersey?2 240 0 0 - - 
Pennsylvania 1,245 5,894 8,296 9,224 7,979 
Vermont 1,890 1,685 1,720 1,711 -179 
Ph 3 Subtotal 32,875 32,795 50,874 69,998 37,123 
Grand Total 89,137 69,369 102,728 151,676 210,944 245,033 155,896 


11 Sate definitions of the top tiers: One State (Georgia) uses three tiers, and they define the top tiersastiers 2 
and 3. Three States (Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania) have four tiers; Massachusetts defines top 
tiers astiers 2, 3, and 4, while Minnesota and Pennsylvania definestop tiers astiers 3 and 4. New J ersey uses five 
tiers but has not conducted ratings for tiers 3, 4, or 5. All other States (Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Washington, and Wisc onsin) use five tiers or levels; Illinois, Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, and 

Wisc onsin define theirtop tiers as tiers 4 and 5, while Califomia, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, and Washington define their top tiers as tiers 3, 4, and 5. 

12N): Star levels 3, 4, and 5 are included as “top tiers’. New J ersey hasnot identified many programsin “top 
tiers” as ratings have not been widely conducted. They anticipate the rating processto continue and increase 
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in early 2017 and continuing throughout the life of the grant. 


8. Number of Children with High Needs Screened (C3d) 


Change 
Baseline 
to 2016 
Califomia? 126,184 157,008 186,429 196,644 212,500 190,443 64,259 
Delaware 22,755 27,650 27,881 27,776 26,407 25,765 3,010 
Maryland 9,130 9,153 9,443 9,721 15,205 15,426 6,296 
North 
Carolina 313,506 349,155 340,310 335,033 336,126 336,064 22,558 
Phase 1 
Subtotal 471,575 542,966 564,063 569,174 590,238 567,698 96,123 
Change 
Baseline 
to 2016 
Colorado - - - - - - 
Illinois - - - - - - 
New Mexico - - - - - - 
Oregon?” 13,375 37,500 16,427 26,816 28,413 15,038 
Wisc onsin - - - - - - 
Phase 2 
Subtotal 13,375 37,500 16,427 26,816 28,413 # 15,038 
Change 
Baseline 
to 2016 
Georgia - - - - - 
Kentucky - - - - - 
Michigan 14,400 56,763 58,457 £462,856 48,456 
New J ersey 75,399 86,880 95,480 100,254 24,855 
Pennsylvania - - - - 
Vermont 12,660 12,789 15,664 15,317 2,657 
Phase 3 
Subtotal 102,459 156,432 169,601 178,427 75,968 


Grand Total 


16 CA: While 2016 numbers demonstrated a decline from 2015, the data included for "Number of Children with 
High Needs screened" continues to be significantly underreported due to Califomia's varied screening delivery 
systems and lack of a centralized data system. For these reasons, Califomia was unable to report a true count 
of screenings that accurately reflects the wide array of delivery methods. 

17 OR: Developmental screening isan incentive metric for which Oregon's Coordinated Care Organizations 
(CC Os) receive financial inc entives when demonstrating improved rates of developmental screening in their 
member clinics. The benchmark for this CCO metric was 50 percent of children screened for 2013- 2015. In 2015 
all 16 of Oregon's CCOsincreased their screening rates, and 12 of 16 met orexceeded the 50 percent 
benchmark. For 2017, the screening benchmark was increased to 60.1 percent, which represents the 75th 
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percentile of CCOs screening ratesin 2015. An additional postive influence on developmental screening rates 
is the work of Oregon's 16 Early Leaming Hubs covering the entire State. 
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ENDNOTES 


i The first phase of ELC Grantees were required, ata minimum, to select two components within Focused 
Investment Area C, one component from Focused Investment Area D, and one component from 
Focused Investment Area E. Given reduced levels of available funding, Phase 2 Grantees were 
required to select at least one component from two of the three Focused Investment Areas. Phase 3 
Grantees were required to select among the components of the focused investment areas that would 
most significantly inprove program quality and outcomes for children with high needs in their States. 
Phase 3 Grantees were also given the option to eam competitive preference priority points by 
1) including all early leaming and development programs in their QRIS, 2) creating preschool through 
third grade approaches to sustain improved early leaming outcomes through the eany elementary 
grade, and/or 3) addressing the needs of children in rural areas. For more information, see 2011 RTT-ELC 
Notice Inviting Applications 


ii Formore information about the three phases of RTT-ELC, see the Race to the Top - Early Leaming 
Challenge website, which contains links to materials related to the three phases. 


ii The definition of Children with High Needsis from the RTT-ELC Notices Inviting Applications and is 


identical across the three ELC Phases. See 2011 RTI-ELC Notice Inviting Applications, p. 110 
(Aug. 26, 2011). 


Vv U.S. Department of Education, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Federal Register. Part Ill: 
2011 RTT-ELC Notice Inviting Applications, p. 19 August 26, 2011. 


Vv U.S. Department of Education, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. Federal Register. Part Ill: 
2011 RTT-ELC Notice Inviting Applications, p. 57 August 26, 2011. 


vi The definition of KEA included in the text of the report is from the RTI-ELC Notices Inviting Applications 
and isidentical across the three ELC Phases. See 2011 RTI-ELC Notice Inviting Applications, p. 155. 


vi National Research Council. Eany Childhood Assessment: Why, What, and How. Committee on 
Developmental Outcomes and Assessments for Young Children, C.E. Snow and SB. Van Hemel, Editors. 
Board on Children, Youth, and Families, Board on Testing and Assessment, Division of Behavioral and 
Social Sciencesand Education. The National Academies Press, 2008. 


viliWorkforce Knowledge and Competency Framework meansa set of expectations that describes what Early 
Childhood Educators (including those working with children with disabilitiesand English leamers) should know 
and be able to do. The Workforce Knowledge and Competency Framework, at a minimum, (a) is evidenc e- 
based; (b) incorporates knowledge and application of the State’s Early Leaming and Development 
Standards, the Comprehensive Assessment Systems, child development, health, and culturally and 
linguistic ally appropnate strategies for working with families; (c) includes knowledge of early mathematics 
and literacy development and effective instructional practices to support mathematics and literacy 
development in young children; (d) incorporates effective use of data to guide instruction and program 
improvement; (e) includeseffective behavior management strategies that promote positive social emotional 
development and reduce challenging behaviors; and (f) incorporates feedback from experts at the State’s 
postsecondary institutions and other early leaming and development experts and Early Childhood Educators. 
This definition is from the 2011 RTI-ELC Notice Inviting Applications and is identical across the three ELC 
Phases. 
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x Statewide Longitudinal Data System means the State’s longitudinal education data system that collects 
and maintains detailed, high-quality, student- and staff-level data that are linked across entities and 
that overtime provide a complete academic and performance history for each student. The 
Statewide Longitudinal Data System is typically housed within the State educational agency but 
includes orcan be connected to earny childhood, postsecondary, and labor data. This definition is from 
the 2011 RTI-ELC Notice Inviting Applications at 53570 and is identical across the three ELC Phases. 


x Data System Oversight Requirements means policies for ensuring the quality, privacy, and integrity of 
data contained ina data system, including-- 

a) Adata govemance policy that identifies the elements that are collected and maintained; 
provides for training on intemal controls to system users; establishes who will have access to the 
data in the system and how the data may be used; sets appropriate intemal controls to restnict 
access to only authonzed users; sets criteria for determining the legitimacy of data requests; 
establishes processes that verify the accuracy, completeness, and age of the data elements 
maintained in the system; sets procedures for determining the sensitivity of each inventoried 
element and the risk of harm if those data were improperly disclosed; and establishes procedures 
for disclosure review and auditing; and 

b) A transparency policy that informsthe public, including families, Eany Childhood Educators, and 
programs, of the existence of data systems that house personally identifiable information, explains 
what data elements are included in such a system, enables parental consent to disclose 
personally identifiable information asappropnate, and descnbes allowable and potential uses of 
the data. 

This definition is from the RTI-ELC Notices Inviting Applications and is identical across the three ELC 
Phases. See 2011 RTI-ELC Notice Inviting Applications at 53568. 
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